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A 12-day wildcat strike Ly postal wor- 
kers that started in Quebec and spread right 
across the country has now ended. Its 

final settlement--arrived at in secret 
negotiations in Ottawa, with the help of an 
imported mediator--is a sellout. No progress 
has been made on the fundamental questions 
of autémation and classification. Several 
important demands that were raised by the 
Vancouver local (and taken up by Victoria, 
Edmonton, Hamilton and Montreal) in the 
midst of the strike were obviously never 
taken seriously by the CUPW negotiators in 
Ottawa. Demands to reopen contract negoti- 
ations and to press for immediate wage hikes 
to counteract inflation--these never saw the 
light of day. 

But despite these clear shortcomings, it 
would be wrong to see this strike as a de- 
feat. The Postmaster General was forced to 
sign a written guarantee that the Post 
Office would take no action against work- 
ers for incidents arising in the course of 
the strike. This is a significant gain! 

The government has been forced for the time 
being to give up its 'right' to pick off 
militants at will. Of course, the govern- 
ment can't be taken at its word--postal 
workers must be prepared to contest all 
manner of management harrassment in the 
months ahead. 

The strike was not a defeat in another 
and more important sense. The government 
was not able to break this strike, as it 
did with last year's rail strike. It was 
not able to use back-to-work legislation 
to smash it. This puts postal workers in 
a much stronger position to regain the 
offensive at the time of the next contract 
negotiations. It also demonstrates to the 
whole labour movement, at a time when a 
strike wave is sweeping the public sector 
and struggles are erupting in private 
industry, that workers can stand up to the 
state and fight without being crushed. 

But the larger significance of this 
strike is not to be found in the final 
negotiated ‘settlement’. Much more isport- 
ant is the way the strike was fought and 
the stimulating effect the struggle of 
the postal workers had for the labour move- 
ment in Canada as a whole. Its significance 
can be measured in three ways: 

*For the first time in decades, Canadian 
workers have struck back at the federal gov- 
ernment in solidarity with their Quetecois 
brothers and sisters and hawe à 


ederal government is thus 
prevented from using English-Canadian chau- 
vinism to isolate Quebec workers. Quebec wor- 
kers in turn can now see that Canadian wor- 
kers are prepared to respond in active soli- 
darity with them. Class, not national, unity 
has appeared concretely within the labour 
movement for the first time in years. 


*This strike has produced, in a very uneven 
way, the beginnings of a cross-country rank- 
and-file leadership capable of outflanking 
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the CUPW's national executive. Militants 

have been able, at times, to put locals on 
the offensive agdinst the government despite 
their executive's desire to contain the fight 
and limit it to strictly defensive objectives. 


*The Post Office fight has come at the start 
of a strike wave developing in the public 
sector. It provides a focus and a catalyst < 
for the struggles of other workers striking 
against federal, provincial and municipal 
governments. 


The issues raised in the strike spread 

to cover every major question facing postal 
workers. The Post Office's 'right' to intro- 
duce automation at the workers’ expense is 


in their present form, would mean job loss, 
effective pay cuts by downward reclassifi- 
cation and dehumanizing working conditions. 
The demand that coders (machine sorters) be 
raised to post office level 4 (POL-4) began 
to challenge the right of the state to cut 
its costs at the expense of the workers. The 
right of the Post Office to discipline and 
repress its workers at will was challenged 


by the demand that all suspension and firings: 


be lifted and written guarantees be given 
that no further reprisals would be taken: 
The illegality of the strike itself defied 


the right of the state to determine when wor- 


kers ‘can take industrial action. In addition, 
the démands adopted by Vancouver, Montreal, 
Edmonton, Hamilton, and Victoria--namely 

to open contract negotiation this summer, to 
include escalator clauses, and for wage in- 
creases now--challenged the right of the 
state to continue’ to eat away at the real 


at the heart of the fight. Management's plans 
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wages of the workers. Strike committees com- е 
poséd of shop stewards an executives were 
formed in two locals. The national bureau- 


cracy's authority was rejected in several 
areas. This raised the questions of union 
democracy and rank-and-file control in a new 
мау in СОРИ and LCUC, setting a. example for 
other workers to follow. 

The Vancouver strike support committee's 
ability to obtain practical assistance and 
solidarity from other sectors of the labour 
movement in British Columbia marked a very 
important step towards overcoming labour's 
cross-industry fragmentation. 

And finally, the occupations in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Ottawa raised the issue of мог- 
kers veto over the consequences of automation 
and workers control of the work place. 


ТЕ INCIDENT 

The battle began April 10 in Montreal 
when twenty workers and a shop steward were 
suspended by a particularly obnoxious super- 
visor for wearing T-shirts bearing the slog- 
ans “Boycott the Postal Code" (put out by 
the Montreal executive) and "I've got the 
code up my ass" (issued Бу ri and file 
workers). The suspension was consistent 
with management's attempt to create a doc- 
ile labour force in preparation for auto- 
mation and negotiations later this year. ` 
But this move was bound to produce a blow- 
up. Montreal rank-and-file workers had been 


г the effects of au 
mation. Their concern contrasted sharply 
with the indifference of the federal CUPW 
leadership on this question. 

The Montreal local, traditionally rebel- 
lious, was appalled at the paralysis of the 
national executive. It had long been pressing 
the executive to take decisive action before 
automation was fully introduced and any 
chance of fighting its ill effects had been 
lost. As well, the general militancy of the 
Quebec labour movement had rubbed off on the 
Montreal workers. They were not about to sit 
by passively while their jobs and individual 
militants were threatened. 

Their response was immediate and decis- 
ive. When suspension came down, the militants 
dispersed throughout the six-story building 
and organized the occupation. They took over 
the telephones and telex machine. They estab- 
lished communications with centres in Quebec 
and sent telegrams to major centres across 
the country. (The national and local execu- 
tives in English Canada probably kept these 
telegrams from the membership.) By the ‘end 
of the night, they had expelled most super- 
visory staff and were in firm control of all 
work areas and some management areas. Workers 
stayed past their shifts and came and went as 
they pleased. Responding to calls for soli- 
darity from Montreal, Belair, Longeuil, Chi- 
coutimi, Joliette and Sherbrooke walked out. 
They were to be joined by more than twenty 
Quebec centres during the course of the 
strike. In response, Post Office investi- 
gators fabricated charges against one worker 
alleging damage to management offices and 
laid criminal charges. 

The workers fought back with the follow- 
ing demands: All Coders to POL-4, Lift All 
Suspensions--Written Guarantees ОҒ No Fur- 
ther Reprisals, and Convene the Manpower 
Committee to Begin Negotiations on Auto- 
mation. 

Repression continued to escalate until 
approximately 200 were suspended. 

Slowly, the federal machinery moved 
into action. Negotiations began. The gov- 
ernment offered a compromise. It would lift 
the disciplinary actions against the T-shirt- 
ers and those sitting in, if the occupation 
was ended. Graciously, it agreed to convene 
the Manpower Committee, which, after ali, 
cost it nothing. But it refs i 
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the trumped up charges and bluntly stated 
that the coder issue would not even be dis- 
cussed until work was resumed. CUPW nation- 
al president Jim McCall, obediently accepted 
this 'solution' and tried to sell it to the 
Montreal local. They threw it back in his 
face. Seeing the 'solution' for the sellout 
that it was, they reaffirmed their demands 
and dug in for the fight. 

The CUPW national executive was thus 
caught in the closing jaws of a vise. On the 
one side, they were confron‘ed with the Mon- 
treal local whose militancy could potentially 
draw Support from the ranks in English Canada. 
On the other side, they faced an equally det- 
ermined Postmaster General, who was committed 
to prevent another “disruption of postal зег- 
vices™ by all possible means. Caxg} this 
соев, the СОРИ president McCall. resigned on 
April 15 and has since dropped out-of-sight. 
The national executive was rudderless and 
proceeded to demonstrate its inclination to 
blow this way or that with the changing winds 
of the storm. 

Sensing the weakness of the CUPW national 
executive, managemen| moved quickly, fired 
twenty workers and used the 


ing it. They brought in the Montreal cops and 
cleared the terminal. In a gross attempt to 
capitalize on anti-Quebecois sentiment, Post- 
master General Ouellet went on national tele- 
vision and stated that English Canadian wor- 
kers would support him against the "irrespon- 
sible" actions of the Montreal militants. 

The attempt backfired. Ouellet had pro- 
duced a monster. : 

Thé effect of bringing in the cops, com- 
bined with his television speech gave the 
strike its initial momentum in English Сапа- 
da. From that time to its conclusion, the 
strike developed very unevenly. 


THE RESPONSE SPREADS 


Looking across the country, one saw 10- 
cals like Montreal and Vancouver where mili- 
tancy grew and maintaincu itself on the one 
hand and locals like Winnipeg, on the other 
where the strike never really off the 
ground and finally tizzlea out completely. 

The strength of the strike in different 
locals can be measured by two things: the 
demands adopted and the methods of organiza- 
tion and action used. The contrast between 
Vancouver and Winnipeg, for example,, provides 
a clear illustration: 

The Vancouver local adopted the Montreal 
demands early in the strike. By Sunday, April 
22, it had extended its demands to include 
a) an immediate wage hike now for both LCUC 
and СОРИ in order to fight inflation, b) open 
contract negotiations June 1 (instead of Dec- 
ember), с) full support for airport firemen 
and air controllers. In addition, it created 
the following means to advance the strike: an 
official strike committee composed of shop 
stewards and executives of LCUC and CUPW, 

a daily strike bulletin to keep the member- 
ship informed, strike support committee to 
build solidarity from other sectors of the 
labour movement, and a call for a national 
co-ordinating committee to conduct the strike 
on a cross-country basis--since the national 
executive had already demonstrated its іпса- 
pacity and reluctance to lead. 

The Winnipeg local, by contrast, adopted 
no demands, not even those of the national 
executive (a watered-down version of Mon- 
treal's). It failed to involve the membership 
of the CUPW, let alone LCUC, in the activities 
of the strike and barely managed to set up 
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token pickets. In Vancouver until the last 
day the strike was strong. In Winnipeg, wor- 
kers from both unions were crossing the lines 
and the strike was virtually a charade. 
These differences do not come out of the 
błue. They can be attributed to several key 
factors. The broader social climate plays a 
large part in determining how advanced the 
strike can become. It is no accident that a 
full-fledged occupation took place in Quebec 
where the workers movement as a whole is far 
ahead of English Canada. In British Columbia, 
the labour movement in both its traditions 
and present actions is the most militant of 
any in English Canada. The postal strike in 
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the province gathered support from the B.C. 
Federation of Labour, telephone workers, pulp 
and paper workers, longshoremen, and many 
others. And Hamilton, a labour town from way 
back, saw LCUC-CUPW solidarity from the Бе- 
ginning. The Hamilton local also adopted the 
demands initiated by Vancouver. 

Within this general environment, the 
balance of power between the rank-and-file 
and the union bureaucracy determined the 
success of the strike. 

The СОРИ is a young union. Its origins 
lie in the militant fights of 1965, when 
postal workers defied legislation which denied 
them the right to strike. Many of its trade 
union officials were leaders of those strikes, 
and others which have exploded regularly over 
the last eight years. Since that time, there 
have been four national conventions and at 
each the old national executive has either 
been thrown™out or significantly reshuffled. 
It is little wonder that rejected officers 
have often been heard to mutter-"This union 
has no gratitude." 

The present national executive is a young 
one and inexperienced, very weak in relation 
to a rank-and-file which remains wary of bur- 
eaucratization and constantly faces the threat 
of disaffiliation from dissatisfied Quebec 
locals. Consequently, it must rely on strong 
local executives to control the national 
membership. Without them, it carries little 
weight or prestige with the membership. Jim 
McCall was the binding force of this ехеси- 
tive. His resignation left a huge gap in an 
already weak leadership. 

The behaviour of the national executive 
during the strike can only be understood if 
cone keeps these factors in mind. Ouellet's 
challenge forced the executive to begin a 
limited mobilization of the memkership in 
order to prevent a disintegration of the 
union. Montreal's executive would have been 
only too glad to take the Quebec locals out 
of the union if it had not received soli- 
darity from the national executive after 
Letting the 


Quebec locals be isolated and crushed by 
the government would have been disastrous 
for the union's ability to put up a decent 
fight over automation in English Canada. The 
executive had no choice but to fight. 

But at the same time, it wished to avoid 
a mass mobilization of the membership at all 
costs. This always tends to unleash strong 
rank-and-file initiatives which threaten а 
weak and hesitant ‘leadership’. 

And so, the national executive called on 
the local executives to take actions but to 
limit their scope. In Toronto, they instructed 
the local executive to lead an “occupation” , 
without clarifying guidelines for the demands 
the methods of organization or the length of 
time they should hold out. Quite clearly, 
their instructions became fuzzier as they 
phoned the western centres--so that the Van- 
couver executive did nothing more than call 
for a slow-down. As the strike developed in 
different centres and local executives were 
forced to respond to rank-and-file pressure, 
the grasp of the national executive slipped. 
The conciliationist tone of its comments to 
the media only added to the confusion and 
disaffection of the membership. 


What were the results of this misleader- 
ship? In many centres it produced confusion 
and demoralization, as local executives 
proved incapable of filling the gap. In Tor- 
onto, for example, the ‘occupation’ fell flat 
on its face because of the misleadership of 
the local executive. But in others, parti- 
cularly Vancouver, it produced anger and a 
rank-and-file determination to replace the 
incompetents and organize themselves. It is 
precisely the initiatives that militants and 
shop stewards have taken which produced a 
strong strike. Even in Toronto, where the 
local executive maintained a good deal of 


continually pressured the 
stronger demands and tac- 
tics. As a result, the Toronto local began to 
use flying pickets and agreed not to return 

to work without a vote of a mass meeting on 
any proposed settlement. 

Despite poor leadership, and despite ех- 
treme unevenness in militancy, the strike 
nonetheless developed far beyond the original 
strictly limited objectives, set for it by the 
national bureaucracy--Montreal, Hamilton, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver, and Victoria overcoming 
if only partially, the defensive character of 
the strike. 
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‘The Trudeau government represented init- 
jally by Ouellet, seriously underestimated 
both the generalized anger of postal workers 
across Canada, their willingness to defend 
Quebec workers, and the inability of the 
national executive to control the member- 
ship. As the strike gathered strength, the 
government found itself in a very tricky 
position. It had several options available 
but none of them was very attractive. A hard 
line--in the form of injunctions, back to 
work orders or essential service legislation 
--was fraught with dangers. The immediate 
response of the union to the initial chall- 
enges indicated that it would fight the use 
of such measures. Because of the strike wave 
in the public sector (airport firemen, air 
controllers, hospital workers in Ontario 
and Manitoba, and municipal employees all 
across the country) any repressive 1е915- 
lation contained the risk of unifying the 
workers response against a common enemy. 

The NDP whose collaborationist policy has 
allowed the Liberals to govern since the last 
election would find it extremely difficult to 
vote for such legislation, given the anger 
such a vote would provoke from its trade 
union alliance. 

Stanfield, in keeping with his general 
orientation, would not hesitate to use the 


then be force into an election, fought dir- 
ectly on labour questions. None of them, not 
the Liberals, the NDP nor the Conservatives 
want to see such a "divisive" election 
campaign. 

The shift in tactics from confrontation 
to negotiations--from Ouellet as Postmaster 
General to Drury in the Treasury Board—re- 
flected the government's assessment of its 
own strength against the postal workers. 

From April 22 to the 28th, negotiations 
proceeded in secret. The government remained 
firm on the coder issue, above all else, to 
avoid a precedent that would undermine their 
cost-cutting drive in the Post Office and 
throughout the public sector. 

But the government was forced to back 
down on the issue of reprisals. Unfortunately 
this does not include the rehiring of Gerry 
Рагаѕһсһупіак. Parashchyniak, a Toronto shop | 
steward, was fired two months ago for leading | 
а walkont; the Post Office refuses to rehire q 
him, and the local executive refuses to de- 
defend him. He is a symbol of management re- 
pression and a warning of the price postal 
workers will pay, if they allow their best 
militants to get picked off, one by one. 


‘Although some time will have to pass be- 
fore a definitive evaluation of all aspects 
of the strike can be made several lessons 
are clear: 

Rank-and-file militants in CUPW and LCUC 
during the strike must maintain the links they 
have developed throughout the lull which will 
come after the strike. Only the co-ordination 
and extension of their efforts through rank- 
and-file committees will ensure the success- 
ful outcome of the upcoming battles around 
automation and contract negotiations. They 


must formulate a platform of demands and it 
should include: 


*A sliding scale of hours and wages tied to 
a cost of living index to be determined by 


the union, to fight inflation and unemploy- 
ment 


#0пе top-level 
workers to end 
age unity 


classification for all postal 
present divisions and епсочг- 


work for women and men 


blems of the Post Office, raise the rates on 
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тһе present leadership and its so-called 
strategy are hopelessly inadequate to these 
tasks. If postal workers are to avoid = sell- 
out like the last contract, they mast extend 
the fight now. 

The strike wave in the public sector 
is accelerating because government employees 
face a common jeopardy. All levels of govern- 
ment must cut their budgets at the same time 
as inflation is going into orbit. The result- 
ant wage squeeze is accompanied by govern- 
ment ‘streamlining’ in all its operations-~ 
accomplished at the employee's expense. To 
counteract these measures, workers have but 
one choice--to launch militant strikes which 
knock out ‘essential services’ until the 
government is forced to back down and гесод- 
nize their demands. 

The present strike wave comes at a 
crucial time, because it contains the poten- 
tial for linking these struggles and develop- 
ing common fronts across the public sectors 
to present a united, fighting face to the 
state. The postal workers themselves can 
play a leading role in initiating cross- 
union solidarity, thereby helping to lay the 
basis for the formation of common fronts. 

Апа finally, ме can expect the state to 
mount a stream of hysterical propaganda about 
strikes "against the public interest". The 
capitalist media are now spewing forth with 
a tremendous hue and cry, demanding legis- 
lation to withdraw the right to strike, be- 
ginning in essential services, and ending 
who knows where. No single union can counter- 
act the damaging effects of this tremendous 
ideological crusade in its own sector. Only 
concerted education and united action on the 
part of the entire labour movement can neut- 
ralize the capitalist campaign against the 
public sector workers. 


LABOUR SOLIDARITY WITH THE POSTAL WORKERS! 
PUBLIC SECTOR UNITY AGAINST THE STATE 


VARDA KIDD 
April 28, 1974 
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IN WEST INDIES 


The crescent of islands curving from the 
1f of Mexico to the eastern tip of Venezuala 
ave been grabbed and plundered over the past 
four hundred years by mighty imperial powers. 
indian, then peasant and worker uprisings 
(and in Cuba, the first successful overthrow 
pf capitalism in the hemisphere) have shown 
unending opposition to imperial exploitation.. 
But the colonialists and imperialists have 
ust as clearly shown a determination to 
protect their holdings. Some measures are bla- 
апе and harsh -- from the massacres fo entire 
populations in the 16th and 17th centuries to 
the US Marine invasion of the Dominican Republic 
in 1965. In other situations the reins are 
eased, formal ‘independence’ is granted, while 
apitalist exploitation remains. 
The past three years have been ones of 
dramatic upswing of militant activity. The 
spring 1970 mobilizations of workers, peasants 
and rebel soldiers in Trinidad and Tobago 
(with Canadian banks as a principle focus), 
апа 1971/72 general strikes by dock and адгі- 
cultural workers in the Barbados and Dominica, 
he opening of a guerilla front in the mountains 
of Trinidad, and mass protests in Puerto 
Rico, set the political stage for current де- 
lvelopments оп the islands. 
SS 

IONS 
When economic ministers from the region met 
Hast August to form the Caribbean Community 
and Common Market there was a hope that limited 
fregional economic integration would solve 
Деве chronic problems of economic and social 
nstability. But any such hopes were in vain. 
тһе economies of the islands are structured 


fand European based ) which own and control 
production. The profits from the bauxite mines 
п Guyana and Jamaica, the petro-chemical indus- 
try in Trinidad and Tobago, or the lucrative 
tourist trade do not find their way into the 
ockets of exploited wage earners. 

Not wanting to abandon the capitalist 
society that has given them their privileged 
positions, the leaders of the countries and 
indigenous capitalists have been unable to 
find solutions to the problems of unemploy- 
ment, spiralling inflation and poverty. 

But in the face of disenchanted masses they 
lave been forced to resort to a number of mea- 
ur Anti-imperialist rhetoric surrounded 
he diplomatic recognition of Cuba by the 
argest English-speaking islands. In Guyana, 
Burnham nationalised half of Alcan's bauxite 
perations. But in Haiti and increasingly in 
SGrenada the picture is quite different: there 
an iron fist prevails 

Meanwhile, NATO naval power circles in 
the background. Last year's announcement that 
the US has resumed arms shipments to Haiti 
ара will continue naval, manoeuvres around 
Puerto Rico is a clear indication that the 
Pentagon is taking revolutionary movements so 
close to its borders very seriously. 

At this very moment the Canadian frigate 
Annapolis and Britain's HMS Batécante аге 
Standing off the shores of Grenada. 


GOD АТ THE HELM ІМ GRENADA 


wr. Eric Gairy was "appointed by God to 
ead Grenada". He sits in Mount Royal, his 
ansion on a hill, overlooking a newly іпде- 
endent country that is teetering on the brink 
fof rebellion. Small as Grenada is-- a population 
lof only 115,000 -- the issues which the present 
situation raises highlight the role of imperial- 
„Нет in the area and illustrate the problems of 
osing a viable strategy in opposition to it. 

The island is divided into three warring 
factions. The first consists of Gairy and his 
Edwindling followers. As recently as 1972 Gairy 
И polled 584 of the popular vote. But а 50% 
funemployment rate, incomes averaging $250/ year, 
and a failure to institute serious social and 
economic reforms have led to widespread support 
for the radical New Jewel 
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Gairy rules through a large secret police 
recruited from the notorious Mongoose Gang. 
Their savage attacks on NJM members last Nov- 
ember precipitated the present crisis. The 
general strike that brought the island to a 
standstill, lasted until early March when 
Gairy promised to disband this goon squad. But 
as recently as April 6th an oppositionist was 
murdered, and Maurice Bishop, a leader of NUM 
was arrested. 

Gairy and God are not pulling their punches. 
Neither are the imperialists. Gairy has been 
supported by the British government to the hilt. 
At the outset of the January general strike 
Heath rushed $5 million in emergency aid to 
the island. 

But cracks in the ranks of imperialism and 
in the business community in Grenada grew as the 
general strike continued. Thus the second camp 
grew beyond the original ‘Committee of 22' (a 
coalition of businessmen, religious leaders, and 
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the NJM), and began to attract certain imperial 
interests who wanted to see a return to 'busi- 

ness as usual'. Independence is still out of the 
question, they cry; more time is needed for Gre- defense of the strikes. Along with ex-members 


nada to work out its problems. 

Let us not be deceived, though. It is not 
independence they fear, but the third camp--the 
militant wing of the NJM. The businessmen cor- 
rectly understand that a radical movement which 
pledges to oust Gairy and to bring in sweeping 
economic and social changes could unleash a ду- 
namic of social revolution. 

‘The programme of the NJM expresses a basic 


anti-imperialist consciousness, but is still іп- 


sufficient to counter capital's plans for the 
area. NJM's primary focus is on how the country 
will be governed. They claim 4 Tanzanian model 
where 'Assemblies of the People' would replace 


parliament and parties. Secondly, they stand for Р 
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banks and hotels. 

But political systems do not exist in the 
air. They exist to serve particular economic 
systems. ‘Assemblies of the People’, or even 
nationalizations of banks and hotels will not 
solve problems on their own. It takes a class 
perspective stating who will own and control all 
production. 

If control is to be in the hands of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry, then power must be 
wrenched from the indigenous capitalists and for- 
eign imperialists. The existing state apparatus 
which serves and protects capitalism must be 
seized and destroyed, and protection must be ta- 
ken over by the workers. How this can be accom- 
plished by the masses of a tiny island, is ге- 
turned to later. 


THe ANTILLES: FRANCES COLONIAL PROBLEM 


Martinique and Guadaloupe are two of the 
main islands of the French Antilles. Both 
are provinces of France. 

Martinique: 300,000 blacks, 3,000 whites 
But it is the whites who own the land and 
gather in the ‘salons of the Hilton Hotel or 
in the magnificent villas. The majority of 
the population is unemployed. The illiteracy 
rate is high. So is the rate of alcoholism 

Except for the production of rum, all 
industry has been closed down on the island. 
Now only commerce and tourism are expanding. 
In neighboring Guadaloupe the US wants to 
construct the world's largest oil refinery. 
But no jobs will be created. On both islands, 
trade union rights are a fiction. Police 
rights are extensive. 

But all this could be on the verge of 
change. Violent strikes on Martinique over 
the past four months have led to a greater 
upsurge than the bloodily suppressed riots 
of May 1971. The major focus of the strike 
wave was the struggle of the workers at the 
France-Antille newspaper, one of a huge chain 
owned by a former Nazi collaborator, M.Hersant 
The militant strike provided a spark that ig- 
nited strikes by contruction, agricultural, 
hospital and electrical workers, and high 
school students. a 
Оп February 14th the situation flared dra- 
matically when one agricultural labourer was 
shot at the beginning of the general strike, 
and another was found horribly mutilated on a 
beach the following day. The two workers had 

i Е the strike 
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union bureaucrats. = 
Whe strikes that had paralysed different 
sectors of the economy from the beginning of 
January were in full swing for the next week 
until the government promised to grant wage 
increases between 18% and 40%. The union lead- 
erships, who strove to limit demands to ones 
that the government would readily agree upon, 
decided to suspend the strike. As impressive 
as the wage gains seemed, by the middle of 
March they had already been completely eaten 
up by inflation. 
These same trade union leaders (including 
Communist Party members) are collaborating with 
French authorities in a witch-hunt against rank 
and file leaders. Their number one target is 
the GRS (Groupe Revolution Socialiste), the 
tilles section of the Fourth International. 
While its influence in the trade unions is 
still weak, French authorities are alarmed by 
the dramatic impact the GRS has had on strug- 
gles in recent months. It played the promin 
role in organising the massive support for 
France-Antilles strike, has intervened in nu- 
merous strike situations and, most signif 
ly, has successfully challenged the traditi; 
rivalry between Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
through such actions as organising the 
strike of high school students which shut 
schools on the two islands. 

Along with workers in construction, elec- 
tricity and agriculture, the GRS agitated for 
a sliding scale of wages based on an index set 
by unions, an across-the-board wage increase, 
reduction in hours of work with no loss in 
wages (to combat unemployment), for rank and 
file control of the strikes, and for armed self- 


of the banned French section of the Fourth 
International they organised support in France 
itself for the struggles in the Antilles. 


STRATEGY FOR THE ISLANDS 

For Martinique and Guadaloupe, as for Gre- 
пада and the other islands, the task of over- 
throwing capitalism and consolidating a society 
that can weather the rocky transition to social- 
ism is a difficult one. This is true for а num- 
ber of reasons. First of all, imperialist па- 
tions will take drastic measures to ensure 
there will not be another Cuba. Secondly, im- 
erialist penetration has greatly increased 

де to the point where it has 


ап integrated grip оп the 151апдз" economies 
and their political systems. Thirdly, none of 
the tiny islands on their own has sufficient 
industry or resources to build an independent 
economy, especially in the face of ап іпрегіа- 
list blockade, let alone the military might to 
turn back a combined US, Canadian, French and 
British army. The only way that all these 
problems can be overcome is through a fight for 
a federation of socialist states of the Cari- 
bean. This perspective cuts through nationalist 
rhetoric, and poses the need for a sharp break 
with imperialism. It shows that the fight of 
the workers’ on one island is the fight of all 
the islands. 

The objective economic integration already 
exists for the realisation of this goal. But 
rivalries that have been fostered over the 
years, language differences, and most central- 
ly, the lack of a mass revolutionary political 
perspective, present political obstacles. The 
recent co-ordination of struggles in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and the boycott by Trinidadian 
and Barbadian dock workers of goods destined 
for Grepada are big steps in the right direc- 
tion. 
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‘The Canadian Internation е 
Адепсу (CIDA) plans to spend а anal pare ОГ 
its $565 million budget in ostensibly humani- 
tarian aid to African organizations fighting 
colonial and white minority regimes in 
southern Africa. The federal government made 
Еве announcement: in mid-March. 

The decision could affect liberation move- 
ments in the Portuguese African colonies- 
Angola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau--and in 
Rhodesia, South Africa and Namibia. 

Тһе Canadian government says it will watch w 
the money closely to make sure it is used for 
“blankets, not bullets". The aid will flow in 
the form of grants to churches and other 

relief agencies already chanelling material 

laid to the African movements. 

Church involvement is central. The former 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 

Canada, Е.Н. Johnson, who now works in the 
church's World Mission, contributed an ener- 
getic defense of the program, in the March 29 
Globe and Mail 

"Canadians can take satisfaction in know- 
ing," wrote Johnson, “that through their 
churches and voluntary relief agencies, and 
through the government, they are playing some 
part in meeting basic needs of refugees from 
political, economic and racial oppression in 
Africa, and in supporting the vital liberation 
movements by which these people hope to attain 
basic human rights." 

He said grants for social, medical апа, 
educational relief represent "unqualified 
support for the long-term goals toward which 
liberation movements are working" and dis- 
missed arguments denouncing the grants as 
support of terrorism. 

Viewed in isolation, the government ges- 
ture might seem to be solely humanitarian, and 
therefore incomprehensible. But the move is 
diplomatic, and characteristically duplicit. 
The CIDA grant is a small assurance against 
the rainy day ahead when the Portuguese colon- 
ialists and the Ian Smiths are crushed. It is 
clear even to Ottawa that their days are num- 
bered. Already 70 countries recognize Guinea- 
Bissau as an independent state, for example. 
[Canada does not, preferring te conduct diplo- 

matic relations within the secure confines of 
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Seagrams Distillery, Imperial Optical, Salada 
Foods and Falconbridge Nickel are only a par- 
tial list. Huge housing and resort develop- 
ments аге poppirig up to reap big profits for (С, 
Canadian venture capital. 

Canada gives $24 million in ‘aia’ to Cari- 
bean countries, a paltry sum compared to massive 
Us aid throughout the world. But for Canada this 
is the largest per capita allocation to any 
area. Is this aid to help the starving masses? 
Not in the least. A full two-thirds of aid must 
be used to buy Canadian goods. The rest gets 
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african liberation fronts 


Why is Canada 


aiding” the MPLA 
the status quo. 
Canada is not a disinterested observer of 


these African struggles. This country is the 
number one importer of oil from Cabinda in 


Angola, a major importer of Mozambican tea and 
the world's leading importer об Angolan coffee 


(facts from Larceny Proxy, Toronto Commi- 
tee for thé Liberation of Portugal's African 
Colonies--TCLPAC) . 

The government continues to promote 
expansion of trade and broader investment in 


the Portuguese colonies. "Canada has every in- 


terest in increasing its commercial transac- 
tions with Angola," said Michael Chapman, the 
newly appointed Commercial’ Representative for 
Canada in Portuguese Angola, in February 1973. 
“my function will be precisely to increase 
commercial and industrial relations which are 
necessary for both parties." 

Just exactly who these parties are is 
sometimes hard to determine. Canada is said 
to import more than one third of the Cabinda 
oil field output through Gulf Oil (Canada), 
whose giant parent company controls most of 
the Cabinda consessions. In reality, the 

*company simply refines the crude here before 
shipment to US markets. None of this 
"Сапайіап" import (2,269,161 tons in 1972) 
goes’ beyond the new Gulf refinery and super- 
tanker port at Point Tupper, Nova Scotia. 
The installation was built with the help of 
a $4.7 million federal mortgage loan and a 
$4.5 million grant from the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation, a provincial govern- 
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prime target. And ‘our’ government knows it. 
Over the past few years numerous Canadian regi- 
ments have practised counter-insurgency tech- 
niques in the hills of Jamaica. 

The thousands of West Indians who tried 
to leave a life of poverty by emigrating to 
Canada only jumped from the frying pan into 
the fire. Up here they are super-exploited as 
maids and low-paid hospital and janitorial 
workérs. An often unsubtle rascism is but the 
icing on the cake. 

The recent suggestions by NDP MP Max Salts- 
man that Canada establish a formal colony in 
the Turks and Caicos Islands is only the most 
blatant example of a long chain of exploita- 
tion and oppression in the service of profits 
for Canadian corporations. 

Revolutionaries in Canada have a special 
responsibility to organize support to oppose 
all Canadian economic, political and military 
manoeuvres which’ only serve to worsen the 


state in its suppression of the strugsles of 


jest as 


tant element in weaken: 


ment agency. 

Бо while Gulf hastens to plunder the 
Angolan oil fields before the docile and 
co-operative Portuguese are kicked out, to 
Angola Ottawa giveth, but mostly Ottawa 
taketh away. Just like the United Church of 
Canada, which tempers its good works with 
almost one million dollars worth of Gulf 
shares. 

There are many more examples. Savagely 
exploited black miners scratch platinum from 
the Namibian soil for Falconbridge of Toronto, 
with the whole-hearted moral and financial 
backing of the South African government. 
Canada does not complain despite the fact thai 
South Africa was held to be in illegal occu- 
pation of Namibia (formerly South-West Africa) 
by the United Nations in 1971. To top it off, 
the Falconbridge operation did not open until 
six months after the U.N. declaration. 

Economic debilitation is one thing, but 
the Canadian g. zernment joins the battle 
against Africa on a second front as well--the 
military. Through NATO, Canada helps maintain 
the Portuguese army in Africa, while masque- 
rading internationally as bonhomme of the 
north woods, a purveyor of neutralist "реасе- 
ful solutions". 

Now what we have here is imperialism, в 
“derivative imperialism", perhaps, distorted 
by virtue of its subordination to Americam 
capital. Canada іє an imperialist nation 3p 
its own modest way, sometimes seeming more. 
like a flunky, or a grateful rag-picker 
sifting its way through the trash cans of the 
imperialist camp. This position is of course 
precarious. One must be alert for the knock 
of fleeting opportunity. 

In Roman mythology the god Janus, patron 
of endings, and beginnings, is portrayed with 
two faces--one at thé front, and one at the 
back of his head. Such is the profile of the 
Canadian government, and the churches, in the 
matter of the CIDA money. They are prepared 
to reap what they can in any eventuality. It 
is clear even to them that endings and begin 
nings are imminent in Africa. 

Ottawa is hedging its bets. 

James Fitzgerald 
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TENTH WORLD CONGRESS 
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HELD IN SWEDEN DURING FEBRUARY, 
REVOLUTIONARY MARXISTS FROM OVER ДО 
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The Ninth World Congress of the Fourth 
International,.in 1969, emphasized three 
essentially new features of the world revo- 
lution. 

* The end of the long post-war economic 
boom and the growth of a generalized social 
crisis in the imperialist countries had 
ushered in a new rise of workers struggles 
which were becoming more clearly anti-capi- 
talist. This process was most evident in 
Western Europe. But also in the other sec- 
tors of the world revolution--the colonial 
countries and bureaucratized workers states-- 
important struggles began to develop. The 
year 1968--with the French May--symbolically 
marked the end of a long period characterized 
by the preponderance of the colonial revolu- 
tion in the dialectic of world revolution 
And the rise of the class struggle in the 
advanced capitalist countries began to aid 
the re-launching of movements in the other 
two sectors. 

* A deep rupture was affected in practice 
between the young vanguard in the imperialist 
countries and the traditional reformist 
leaderships of the working class. This was 
the first massive break of revolutionary 
militants with social democracy and Stalinism. 
Since then, this process has also begun 
empirically in the leaderships of the colonia 
revolution. At the beginning this new revo- 
lutionary generation consisted primarily of 
university and high school students, but 
began to extend itself within the western 
working class with the development of 
struggles. 

* These two combined factors offered a 
new framework for the building of the Fourth 
International. The example of the French 
section and the leap forward marked by the 
formation of the Ligue Communiste just prior 
to the Ninth World Congress illustrated its 
new possibilities, to the extent that the 
FI knew how to politically and organisation- 
ally win this new militant anti-imperialist, 
anti-capitalist and anti-bureaucratic genera- 
tion. But all this placed new responsibili- 
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ties before our movement. It had to be ca- 
pable of breaking with its previous function- 
ing which had by necessity been essentially 
propagandistic. This turn was marked by the 
theoretical lessons of the abandonment of 
‘entryism' (within the Communist and Social 
Democratic parties) in Western Europe and by 
the search for militant collaboration with 
currents emerging in Latin America from the 
continental echo of the Cuban revolution. 

Since 1969, the world revolution has not 
developed in a simple linear fashion. The 
colonial revolution has seen numerous strug- 
gles (Latin America, Palestine, Sri Lanka, 
Bangla Desh). Some have marked important 
progress (the entry of Cambodia into the 
Indochinese revolution, the setback of the 
US aerial escalation, the shaking of the 
regimes in Southeast Asia, the rise of mass 
revolution in Bangla Desh, the put down of 
the Argentinian dictatorship, the formation 
of the provisional government in Guinea- 
Bissau). Others have involved defeats-- 
sometimes very serious ones (Sri Lanka, 
Bolivia, Palestine, Uruguay, Chile). These 
defeats were due notably to the still- 
unresolved crisis of revolutionary leader- 
ship. 


From the Ninth to the 
Tenth World Congress 


However, the tramework of the analysis ad- 
opted by the Ninth Congress was fundamentally 
verified. We have lived and continue to live in 
a period of the rise of world revolution, even 
if its rhythm remains uneven. The class strug- 
gle in Western Europe has qualitatively deep- 
ened and unprecedented struggles have. followed 
the French May in some of the most important 
countries (Italy, Spain, Great Britain and 
France itself). Even in the countries where the 
growth of struggles is slower, the signs indic- 
ating a workers radicalization have appeared 
(particularly in West Germany). A vanguard with 
amass character has effectively made important 
breaks in practice with the traditional leader- 
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ships, within the factories themselves. And co- 
incidentally on the international level, the 
right turn of Maoist diplomacy has considerably 
reduced Maoism as a coherent pole of attraction 
within the vanguard. 

In this context, the Fourth Internationa] 
has experienced a qualitative growth. This ag- 
ain is not a question of linear development 
The growth of our movement remains at the same 
time uneven. We have also suffered defeats of 
which the most serious during the past five 
years was the departure from the International 
of the great majority of the PRT(C) of Агдеп- 
tina. But globally the growth of our movement 
is striking - 98 delegates had met at the Ninth 
World Congress; there were about 250 at the 
Tenth. Thirty countries were represented at the 
Ninth, while 41 were represented at the Tenth. 
Trotskyism has appeared in countries where it 
has never before been present (the Antilles, 
Finland, Portugal, Colombia ...) This growth is 
not y titative or geographic. In many 
e are new sections or new sym- 
pathizing groups which were formed mostly 
through an ability to intervene in the class 
struggle in theif own countries. The two latest 
examples of this are the fusion of ETA[VI] with 
the LCR in Spain, and the adherence of the GRS 
Antilles to the Fourth International. In many 
countries, the implantation of sections in fac- 
tories and unions has grown considerably. 


The Debate at the 


Tenth World Congress 


The combination between the evolution of 
the class struggle on an international scale 
and an unprecedented growth of the Trotskyist 
movement was the essential object of prepara- 
tory debate for the Tenth World Congress. It 
was necessary to characterize the world situ- 
ation, to draw a balance sheet of the orien- 
tation and past activity of our movement, and 
to equip the International with the necessary 
political and organizational means to continue 
its growth. The Congress was conducted in order 
to fulfill the function of settling an import- 
ant tendency debate which has been waged in the 
Fourth International. 

The Ninth World Congress saw a minority and 
a majority appear around resolutions on Latin 
America and the cultural revolution in China. 
This time two differing responses were given to 
the problems of orientation posed to the Inter- 
national by the evolution of the objective sit- 
uation and by its own growth. 

For the minority, the fundamental point of 
the analysis rests on the weakness of our org- 
anizations. In effect for it "the subjective 
conditions required to go beyond the pre-rev- 
olutionary period of agitation, propaganda and 
organization have not changed qualitatively 
since 1938. No party adhering to the Fourth 
International has yet won a majority of the 
working class or of militants of the vanguard. 
The Fourth International continues to exist at 
the stage of development where the primary task 
remains the accumulation of cadres. Consequent- 
Ту, the actions undertaken Бу the sections and 
groups of the Fourth International have the ob- 
jective of facilitating the accumulation of 
cadres. The goal of these actions is propagan- 
distic." (From the general draft political res- 
olution presented by the minority.) 

According to the minority, because the maj- 
ority does not hold the correct assessment, the 
majority searches for 'shortcuts' in the build- 
ing of the party and wil] fall into ultra-left 
deviations (guerrillaism, maximalism in calling 
for workers control in Europe) or opportunism 
(in regard to the Chinese, Vietnamese and Cuban 
leaderships, as well as other diverse centrist 
currents). 

For the majority, by contrast, the activity 
of several sections and groups of the Internat- 
ional had demonstrated in practice that Trotsky- 


‘ist militants could presently set themselves 
the essential task of influencing the course of 
mass struggles while remaining perfectly clear 
as to their real limitations. The French com- 
rades have participated in and sometimes init- 
jated and led movements which have had signif- 
icant weight on the national situation (start- 
ing from the organization of student struggles 
from May '68 up to the Debre movement in the 
high schools, to the anti-imperialist actions, 
to the anti-fascist actions and the active sup- 
port of workers struggles like the march in Be- 
sancon in solidarity with LIP). The LRT, the 
Belgian section, played an important role in 
leading struggles against the Van de Boynants 
plan of strengthening the bourgeois army. The 
ETALVI] played an effective role in the devel- 
opment of the strikes in Pamplona, Spain. The 
LSSP(R) of Sri Lanka, after the defeat of the 
Ceylonese JVP, played a key role in the devel- 
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opment of workers opposition to the Bandaranai- 
ke regime, due to its influence within the mass 
Mercantile Union. In Argentina, similarly, 
whatever its militarist deviations might be, 
the PRT(C) played an important role in the fall 
of the military dictatorship. And in the United 
States, the role of the SWP in the anti-war 
movement was not merely 'propagandistic'. 
Further, for the majority, actions by the 
groups of the International and the Internat- 
ional itself are not only possible in the 
course of concrete struggles. Such actions are 
indispensable for winning a sizable part of the 
vanguard militants to the programme of the “ 
Trotskyist organizations and sapping the influ- 
ence of reformism in the international working 
class. That is to say that the task of the hour 
for the world Trotskyist movement, at a time 
when the minimum threshold of accumulat 
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vanguard, tends to limit itself to an inter- 
vention at the level of consciousness reached 
by the masses, which is therefore 11 
insufficient, tailist and often ор 
according to the majority. 

From these widely divergent responses to 
the tasks of the present development of the 
International, debates were tied to a whole 
series of problems. An example can be given 
in the debate on Latin America. 

In this instance, the debate centred on 
the balance sheets of the Bolivian-and Argens 
tinian experiences. It allowed the presen- 
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The Fourth International is the only po- 
litical organization functioning in this 
period on an international scale in a 
centralized manner. 

The Trotskyist movement is also one of 
the rare currents in the workers movement | 
today which keeps alive the Bolshevik tradi- 
tion of democratic centralism. The prepara- 
tion of the Tenth World Congress has been a 
new example of this: the preparatory debate 
for this congress lasted for nearly two 
years. Two international tendencies were de- 
clared and a third was added by the opening 
of the congress. Our movement ensured it- 
self the means to hold a democratic debate: 
representatives of tendencies travelled 
from country to country to present their 
positions themselves; 150 discussion arti- 
cles were published in the internal bulle- 
tin and about 600,000 copies of the bulle- 
tin were distributed throughout the world. 

A very large representation of the 
minorities which developed within the sec- 
tions and sympathizing groups was assured 
at the congress. This was not easy, given 
the repressive conditions which faced re- 
volutionary militants in many countries. 

The price to pay for such a democratic 
debate is clearly considerable, both fina- 
ncially and in terms of militants’ time. 

But it is an absolutely indispensible price 
for those who wish to construct a responsible 
revolutionary organization. And it is indis- 
pensable for those attempting to bring all 
militants into the current debates and break 
with the traditions of bureaucratic function 


с. 
The minority, in reducing the role of the 


DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM 
FREEDOM IN DEBATE, UNITY IN ACTION 


tation of two conceptions of the role of the 
revolutionary vanguard in the arming of the 
Latin American proletariat.for the minority, 
all minority violence is rejected in prin- 
ciple--it cuts the vanguard off from the 
masses and objectively favours repression 
The essential task is the political sepa- 
ration of the masses from reformist leader- 
ships. The preparation for the arming of the 
masses does not imply any specific political 
tasks on the part of the vanguard. The pol- 
itical separation with the reformist leader- 
ship having been made, the working class will 
know how to arm itself immediately once the 
conditions are ripe. 

For the majority, on the contrary, the 
revolutionary Marxist vanguard must know how 
to define its orientation on this question in 
relation to a twofold deviation which runs 
across the far left in Latin America: a mil- 


itarist deviation--in this case the setback 

of the Castroist currents born in the euphoria 
of the Cuban revolution illustrates the 
present impasse; and a rightist deviation 
which concentrates its hopes on the spon- 
taneously armed responses of the masses--a 
deviation whose powerlessness in the face of 
the coups d'etat in Chile and Uruguay was 
starkly clear. The majority orientation at 

the same time as it subordinates the armed 
activity of the revolutionary party to the 
political tasks of implantation in the mass 
movement, emphasizes its own responsibilities 
and capacity for initiative, which are incum- 
bent upon the vanguard in order to assure the 
arming of the masses in time. To better spec- 
ify this orientation, the majority proceeded 
to make a critical evaluation of the theses 
adopted at the 


opening of the congress. It regrouped 
few of the delegates and the debate remained 
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Build the International! 


The Tenth World Congress has concluded a 
long phase of internal discussion in the 
Fourth International in adopting the theses 
defended by the majority of the former Inter- 
national Executive Committee. 

It has better permitted a definition of 
the orientation by which Trotskyist militants 


ing inherited from Stalinism which still 
thoroughly mark far left groupings. 


Democratic centralism is an irreplace- 
able weapon in the building of a revolution- 
ary party. It is more so in the building of 
an International. It is perfectly illusory 
to wish to build an organization based on 
extremely diversified national realities by 
avoiding free political debate. Similarly, 
it is impossible to maintain such an orga- 
nization in activity without accepting the 
discipline of the world congress after the 
debate. 

To build a democratic centralist Inter- 
national is certainly not an easy task. And 
the FI still exists in a somewhat exception- 
al situation. In half a dozen countries, two 
formations, in effect adhering to the Inter- 
national, still exist concurrently. This is 
the case particularly in Argentina, Spain, 
Canada and Australia. 

But the Tenth World Congress has shown 
once again that democratic centralism is not, 
for us, an empty concept written into the 
organization's program and statutes, and 
then replaced with bureaucratic centralism. 
For the Trotskyist movement, democratic cen- 
tralism is itself a weapon for building the 
International. Thus, after a lively and often 
passionate debate, the Tenth World Congress 
unanimously adopted the statutues of the 
International, as well as motions of the 
organization--and the minority agreed to 
apply all resolutions adopted by a majority 
vote of the delegates. 


zan pursue the construction of the Internat- 
ional. This is the first time since the end 
of the 1950's and the beginning of the 1960's 
that the World Congress has adopted a docu- 
ment which analyses synthetically the common 
traits which link the class struggles in 
Western Europe and the essential tasks incum- 
bent upon our sections. It analyses the trans- 
formations which have developed sihce T967 in 
the conditions for building revolutionary 
Marxist organizations. These include: 

1) the deepening of the international 
crisis of capitalism; the outbreak of total 
social crises in many European countries 
(France, Italy, Spain, Great Britain); the 
depth of the causes of the upsurge in workers 
struggles in the whole of capitalist Europe; 
the incapacity of the bourgeoisie to resolve 


its crisis of governmental leadership--paten- 
tly clear in several countries--without first 
again modifying the relationship of forces 
with the workers movement in its favour. 

2) the incapacity of the traditional ref- 
ormist working class leaderships to maintain, 
as they did before, their near total 
stranglehold on ongoing struggles--including 
those of workers. 

3) the emergence ot a new mass vanguard-- 
Particularly in the factories--capable of 
moving beyond the framework established by 
the reformist leaderships in crises 

These transformations show how the present 
conditions are much more favourable for rev- 
olutionaries than six years ago. 

But because the Trotskyist organizations 
have not attained sufficient size and have not 
presented an inmediate and credible pole of 
to the new militants, and most 

to worker militants, the radic- 
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construct new revolutionary organizations 
qualitatively stronger than in the preceding 
stage". 

At the international level, the world pol- 
itical resolution foresaw the outbreak of 
recessions in the majority of imperialist 
countries, in 1974 and/or 1975, and ап адагау- 
ation of inter-imperialist rivalry. In this 
context, Europe is not the only region of the 
developed capitalist world which risks being 
affected by a sharp rise in workers struggles. 
This is also the case in Japan. And in the 
USA, the factors which have restrained the 
redevelopment of the class struggle are tend- 
ing to progressively lose their effect 

The general political resolution analysed 
the consequences (notably in SE Asia)of the 
defeat of the attempt by American imperialism 
to militarily crush the Indochinese revolution. 
The resolution highlighted the new internat- 
ional strategy of imperialism and its wish to 
unite in its policy, regimes which play the 
role of regional counter-revolutionary agents 
(such as the Saigon,-Brazilian and Israeli 
regimes). The document emphasized the limits 
and internal contradictions of this new огіеп- 
tation. 

The resolution similarly analysed the 
trajectory of the colonial revolution in its 
principal epicentres--most particularly draw- 
ing a detailed balance sheet of the Chilean 
revolution and counter-revolution. It empha- 
sized the deepening crisis of power in the 
bureaucratized workers states in Europe, the 
USSR and China. It brought to light the ori- 
gins of the politics of international ‘detente 
engaged in by the Soviet and Chinese leader- 
ships, and the seriousness of the consequences 
of this orientation in many countries in its 
failure to effectively block the present rise 
of the world revolution. 

This is the general sense of the resolution 
of the world political situation: а 

"For several years, the fundamental ténd- 
ency (which does not exclude temporary set- 
backs nor partial defeats), is neither an eb- 
bing of revolution, nor a reconsolidation of 
imperialism, but, on the contrary, the con- 
tinuation of the revolutionary rise, the mult- 
iplication of all sorts of capitalist crises 
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Hanging in the balance 
Hospital strike 


Toronto could enjoy its hottest May Day in 
decades if 6000 workers at 12 Metro hospitals 
make good on their threat of illegal strike ac- 
tion. The workers belong to the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees, and George Wilson, chair- 
man of the union's joint negotiating committee, 
has already warned that there is a "ninety per 
cent chance” that the workers will defy the re- 
pressive 1965 Hospital Disputes Arbitration Act 
which bans the right to strike. 

Illegal strikes by hospital workers have 
traditionally been bitter and Violent. But pre- 
vious ones were confined to a few hundred work- 
ers striking individual hospitals. Now the state 
could be confronted with a general strike of 
hospital workers whose scope and explosiveness 
could easily surpass all that has come before. 


g concern evinced by the Toronto Star 
and the Toronto Sun, no friends of labour, who 
are urging a ‘generous’ settlement for the hos- 
pital workers. 

But there is a more basic reason for their 
concern. The media speaks for a widening seg- 
ment of ruling class opinion, which feels the 
need to pay higher wages--at least in certain 
саѕез--і# only to maintain essential services 


CONT INUED- 
land the multiplication of the impetuous pres- 
sure of the mass movements going as far as 
the creation of situations of dual power or 
lopening up this threshold. 

"only grave defeats of the masses in the 
key sectors of the world revolution today, 
particularly in the major countries of cap- 
italist Europe, in Japan, in Vietnam and іп 
Argentina, could decisevely modify the world 
situation and allow imperialism to again take 
up a global attack to impose its own solutions 
to the structural crisis which is shaking the 
system. Solutions--including the establish- 
ment of reactionary dictatorships, a brutal 
reduction of the living standards of the 
masses, and the preparation and unleashing of 
new counter-revolutionary wars on a huge 
scale". 

The need for a real world party of rev- 
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legislation intact which robs public sector 
workers of the right to strike. 

Short of that, so the reasoning goes, es- 
sential service legislation is hardly worth the 
paper it is written оп. 

The reasoning is not altogether faulty. In 
recent months, teachers, postal workers, air- 
port firemen, and others--driven by inflation- 
ary pressures eating away at wages--have fol- 
lowed each other off the job in a series of il- 
legal strikes which the state was largely ро- 
werless to prevent. Walkouts are infectious 
and yet another one by the hospital workers 
would contribute to a phenomenon which, by 
bourgeois standards, has already assumed plague 
proportions. 

To convince public sector workers of the 
‘fairness’ of compulsory arbitration, the gov- 
ernment needs to demonstrate once in a while 
that workers can receive ‘decent' wage hikes 
without having to go on strike. 

Enter the hospital workers. They are the 
most conspicuous victims of essential services 
legislation. In the nine years since the HDA 
Act was imposed, the wages of hospital workers 
have fallen behind municipal workers by 14- 
38%. The current basic wage for cleaners, or- 
derlies, housekeepers, and dietary help is 
often below the poverty line of $5890 drawn by 
the Economic Council of Canada for a family of 
four. Many hospital workers take home less than 
they could on's origi- 
nal demand or $1.14 an hour across the 
board, increase to “catch-up” with municipal 
workers has met with considerable sympathy. It 
is a situation which demands the carrot and not 
the stick, and the more enlightened representa- 
tives of the bourgeoisie appear to sense this 

The Davis government feels torn between 
pressures for a 'soft' settlement and the need 
to do this within a general framework of cut- 


backs in social expenditure: ticularly in 
а 3 SENE BP audpening 


fficulty. 

In the case of the hospitals, it was this 
consideration that lay behind the government’ 
slapping a 7.9% ceiling on budgetary increases. 
In effect, this means a ceiling on wage in- 
creases since capitalist governments by their 
very nature are not prepared to significantly 
cut doctor's salaries or the prices charged 
by private corporations which supply the hos- 
pitals. 


olution has never been clearer. 

for a party which is capable of counterposing 
an international revolutionary strategy to the 
actions of imperialism and the bureaucracies; 
able to put into practice a radical critique 
of reformism; and able to make the links bet- 
ween the colonial revolution, the revolution 
іп the advanced capitalist countries and the 
political revolution in the bureaucratized 
workers states. But the crisis of revolutionary 
leadership of the international proletariat 
remains very acute. The example of Chile has 
just_been the latest dramatic example. 

The Tenth World Congress has made an 
important programmatic clarification of the 
world situation, the general framework of our 
intervention, the orientation of our sections 
in Western Europe, and the problems posed to 
the Latin American vanguard. 

The texts adopted on Bolivia and Argent- 
ina and the relevant debates have in effect 
permitted in addition to the analysis of dev- 
elopments themselves in these two countries, 
the drafting of theses on "the armed struggle 
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In dealing with the workers, the hospital 
administrators, like their school board counter- 
parts, coyly feign innocence by invoking the 
ceilings 'imposed' on them Бу the government 

But this is a deception. Administrators par- 
ticipate closely with governments in drawing up 
budgets premised on wage restraint.’ They will- 
ingly act as the bargaining agents for the gov- 
ernment and attempt to undercut the unions 
through direct appeals to the workers which em- 
phasize the 'bitterness' and ‘suffering’ strike 
action would entail. Union suggestions that ad- 
ministration and CUPE representatives jointly 
approach the government to increase funds avail- 
able to the hospitals to meet wage demands have 
been rebuffed. And finally, administrators have 
shown themselves to be overly-zealous in firing 
Western striker two years ago being the most 
notorious example. 
ious example. 

The union, faced with mounting pressure from 
the ranks, is talking tough. It rejected a gov- 
ernment offer of 10% in strong terms. It is in- 
sisting on joint hospital-wide bargaining. It has 
vowed, in Wilson's words, to fight by illegal 
means because "it is better for a union to be 
broken, to die an honorable death, then to die 
slowly. 

Whether that is more than rhetoric and 
bluff, which is most likely the case, remains to 
be seen. The union leadership, despite its mili- 
tant posturing, appears to be driving for an 
eleventh hour settlement on terms which would at 
least not humiliate it before the membership. It 
has already moderated its original wage demands 
considerably, and clearly has no inclinations 
towards waging a protracted struggle to win 
Wilson predicts a strike would last no longer 
than "three or four days," thereby tipping his 
hand in anticipation of a 'settlement'. Finally, 
the CUPE bureaucracy, if not in words than in 


in this it plays the bosses’ game 

Hospital workers would find it very useful 
to look at the lessons of the recent Post Office 
strike. In this struggle the strike was always 
strong where rank and file workers took their 
own initiatives. If the spontaneous anger of the 
hospital workers is such that the bureaucracy is 
forced into a long and bitter battle, and if 
their capacity for self-organization is such 
that they can stop scabbing and mobilize the 1а- 
bour movement and public behind them, the hospi- 
tal strike could further stimulate the rebellion 
among public sector workers constrained by state 
repressive legislation. 

In the absence of significant rank and file 
opposition to the CUPE bureaucracy, however, the 
possibility of a militant confrontation with the 
government--which alone could win the demands of 
hospital workers--is unlikely 


PETER DUNCAN 


іп Latin America". 

The Fourth International has emerged from 
a long internal debate better politically 
armed to fulfill its new responsibilities. But 
the problems posed to Trotskyist militants do 
not stop at that. The gulf, on the one hand, 
between the objective needs of the masses-- 
multiplied by the growth of class struggle-- 
and the considerable possibilities opened up 
due to the weakness of the Maoist, Castroist 
and centrist currents, and on the other hand, 
our movement's still-limited capacities for 


‘action remains dramaticallly wide. 


Political clarification will not suffice. 
Much depends on the capacity for intervention 
of the Trotskyist movement--as much at the 
continental or international level as at 
the national level. This is perhaps the 
primary lesson of the Tenth World Congress 
The effort demanded of each militant is thus 
considerable. It is necessary for us in 
effect to build at the same time both national 
sections and groups--and a combat International J 
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This is 


Due to the national postal strike, the OLD MOLE is 
not able to publish an article by Vancouver ВМС com- 
rades in response to the debate on independent, na- 
tional unions. We intend to publish this article 
next issue and we welcome other responses. 


In #10 there were two errors which we would like to 
correct. The Western Voice (formerly the Grape) was 
mistakenly called the Western Organizer.The Pulp, 


Paper and Woodworkers of Canada was mistakenly 
called the Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada. 


In this issue of the Old Mole, we cover 
the new working class upsurge which is pres 
ently unfolding in Quebec. The important 
victory of the workers at Firestone Tire and 
Rubber (reported in our last issue) had a 
number of positive effects on other sectors 
of the workers" movement. 

A series of regional common fronts have 


been formed in the industrial belt around 


Moritreal. ‘This marks a significant’ resur- 
gence of, the class struggle after the lull 
which followed the Common Front defeat of 


1972. 

But it is not enough to content our- 
selves with passivity, analyzing the: 
and becoming a cheering section to. the 
Movement in Quebec. We have practical respon- 
sibilities of our own in relation to Quebe 
And these will not be fulfilled without clar- 
ity on some basic points of analysis and pro- 
‘gramme. Most important is the relationship of 
the national question to the class struggle 
for this is a central question of the Quebec 
revolution. 


NATIONAL OPPRESSION. 
We can define Quebec as an oppressed 
nation in the classical sense in which it was 
defined by Marx and Lenin. The fundamental as- 
pect of national oppression lies in the denial 
of the democratic right to form a politically 
independent state. In its three hundred year 
history as a distinct national entity, this 


ОТНЕ FORE 


right has never been extended to Quebec. And 
now that very large sectors of the working 
class have indicated their desire for indep- 
endence, 
becomes the elementary obligation of the 
working class movement in English Canada and 
of every militant who claims to struggle 
for socialism. 
This does 
with г 


the defence of their national rights 


not 


signify any indifference 

to the class character of indep- 
should the principled necessity 

of the 
becois lead to any position of support, "сгі- 
tical" or otherwise, for the bourgeois Parti 

Quebecois. 


pect 


endence, nor 


of defending the national rights Que- 


There is a danger though in underestimat- 
ing the potential that the struggle for indep- 
endence, contains for accelerating the class 
Writing off the national 
question because the Р.0. surgeois or be- 
cause nationali emands have not played a 
prominent role in recent struggles--this would 
be a strategic error of gross proportions. 


struggle in Quebec. 


+ „AND CLASS STRUGGLE 


For it is precisely the combined nature 
of the national liberation struggle and the 
struggles of the workers’ movement--their ef- 
fect upon one another--which explains the 
depth of the radicalization of the working 
class in Quebec: It is the existence of a mass 
movement with both national and radical 50с- 
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15 which has resulted in a level 
of clas paralleled in the rest 

of North America. And it is this combined 
process which constitutes the most signifi- 
cant threat at the present time to the pan- 
Canadian bourgeoisie and its “federal” 
Thus, the future progress of the Qui 
olution and the necessity of its militant де- 
fense by English Canadian socialists becomes 
a strategical question of the first priority 
And it is because of these factors’ that while 
a correct position on the defense of Quebec's 
national rights is absolutely necessary, it 
is not in itself sufficient. This position 
must be combined in practice with a class 
position of active solidarity with the Quebec 
labour movement and with the mass apti-cap- 
italist worker-student vanguard whichis 
beginning to break with both the P.Q. and 

the reformist trade union bureaucracy. 


1970 ano 1972 


In this respect, it is instructive to 
compare the response of the Canadian left to 
the 1970 FIQ crisis and military occupation 
on the one hand and the April-May 1972 labour 
on the other. The response of Canadian 
to the War Measures Act was incoher- 
at least there was a re- 
sponse. A large sector of the left partici- 

+ За а broad, if belated, campaigs of 


ial aspirati 


upsurge 


nding democratic rights and op- 
the most blatant forms of state кет. К 


pression. Then it was а question of respon- 
@ing politically to a massive working class 
upsurge which, in its final phases, reached 
semi-insurrectional proportions (e.g. 

seizure of radio stations, closing down ` 
the airport in Sept Isles, and a de facto 
situation of dual power in some towns, 

etc.). Paced with this explosion, whose class 
content was of inestimately greater magnitude 
than 1970, the Canadian left was utterly 
silent. The experience must not be repeated. 


THE PRACTICAL TASKS OF SOLIDARITY 


If we acknowledge the centrality of the 
Quebec revolution to the struggle to over- 
throw the pan-Canadian bourgeois state--if 
we recognize that the example of the Quebecoi) 
workers can be a major factor in the radical- 
ization of the Canadian working class--if we 
accept the need to actively defend the Quebec 
national liberation and anti-capitalist 
struggles against the inevitable attacks of 
Canadian and ultimately U.S. imperialism, 
then it is necessary for socialists to in- 
tegrate this awareness into the totality of 
our political activity by: 

--popularizing the most important experiences 
and lessons of the Quebec class struggle 
among workers and students in English Canada 

--patiently educating the Canadian labour 

movement on the question of Quebec's right 

to national independence and explaining 

that this is not simply a matter of being 

good democrats, but of solidarizing with 

the national aspirations of our class 

allies in Quebec, цер 

tirelessly propagandizing about the песез- 

sity to actively mobilize in solidarity with 

Quebec workers' struggles arid to defend the 

Quebecois mass movement against the next арт 

tack from imperialism, 

--actively prepare ourselves for that defense 
through united public meetings related te 
Quebec, sponsoring tours of Quebecois miiie 

tants in English Canada, translating and 

distributing the most important texts and 
documents which have appeared from the 

Quebec left and laying the groundwork for a 

permanent united front of the left based on 

support for an independent socialist Quebec 
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BUILDING FOR A FALL OFFENSIVE 


REGIONAL COMMON FRONTS 


General meeting of United Aircraft strikers. 


THE TWO FAGES OF THE PQ 


After doing its best to take its dis- 
tance from the working class and appear 
as а responsible party of order in the gen- 
eral election of October 29, 1973, the 
Parti Quebecois (PQ), in the aftermath of 
its election defeat, has now rediscovered 
its 'old friends' the Quebec workers. The 
pequistes are now 'solidarizing' with every 
struggle in sight. 

Levesque made his ‘return to the unions 
at an assembly of support for the striking 
workers at United Aircraft. Landry and Morin 
took part in solidarity meetings with the 
workers who were in struggle at Joliette 
(Firestone) and Berthierville. Morin stepped 
out of the doors of the National Assembly, 
calling it a "sterile place where real life 
never enters", to go among the ‘ordinary folk’. 
Burns went to join the pickets of workers on 
strike at J.P. Coates in his riding of Mais- 
onneuve. His gesture, he declared, was reg- 
istered in the policy of rapprochement which 
the PQ was taking toward the workers’ move- 
ment. Jacques-Yves Morin bluntly stated that 
it is necessary “to again weave the social 
tissue, to be everywhere, in the unions, pop- 
ular groups, and political parties". At the 
Jniversity of Montreal the ‘permanent student 
network of the Ро" took part in the anti- 
repression struggle and supported some of the 
initiatives of the Quebec-Chile Solidarity 
Committees. The Montreal PQ declared war on 
the Drapeau administration, "the oligarchy of 
profiteers, exploiters and speculators." 

Why this flurry of extra-parliamentary 
activity? The answer lies in the РО!5 need to 
shift tactically in response to the changed 
situation in which the party finds itself 
after the elections. 


EEE 


In the pre-election period, the PQ had dis- 
associated itself from the more radical manif- 


estations of worker and student militancy in a 
conscious attempt to gain an electoral base in 


the petit-bourgeoisie and bourgeoisie of Quebec. 


In the abscence of a mass workers’ party in 
Quebec of any nature, the PQ could afford to do 
this (even at times denouncing workers' strug- 
gles) without losing the working class vote 

The results of October 29 were traumatic 
for the technocrats and politicians who run the 
PQ. They were reduced to six seats (out of 110) 
and the party's most respectable врокезпеп-- 
Levesque, Parizeau and Claude Morin--all failed 
to win seats. Despite its exaggerated electoral 
efforts to win the votes of middle layers and 
to sponsor the growth of a following in the 
Quebec bourgeoisie--it was completely unsucces- 
sfull in these terms. Instead its popular 
support of 30% (7% greater than last time) was 
virtually a straight working class vote. As a 
result, its left candidates won running in 
working class ridings and they now represent 
the party in the legislature. 

After. the elections, the basic problem for 
the PQ was quite different. The party was red- 
uced'to a tiny rump in the National Assembly 
and consequently less able to attract and to 
channel the political opposition being 
expressed by an increasingly combatitive 
working class. This opposition is now rely- 
ing more on its own organization and its own 
methods of struggle. Militants are now less 
inclined to seek even limited objectives by 
relying on the PQ parliamentary caucus. 


GESTURES OF SOLIDARITY 


With no elections in sight for another 
four or five years, the PQ was forced to 
supplement its parliamentary activity with 
gestures of picket line solidarity and 
speeches at rallies for radical causes. In 
addition, it has kept its local riding 
associations active and influential in 
whatever issues generate militancy in local 


The Quebec working class, a relative new- 
comer to the agony of North American capital- 
ism, has never peacefully accepted the indus- 
trial discipline of corporations operating in 
this 'province'. The history of the Quebec 
labour movement up until 1972 is a history of 
long militant strikes in single industries, 
broken finally by savage state violence. 
Dating back to the Duplessis era, the ‘labour 
felations' policy of the Quebec government has 
always” been, in essence, very simple--when 
they go on strike you bash them over the head. 
This resulted in an extended series of noble 
fights ending in defeat for the Quebec labour 
movement. 

But 1972 marked a significant shift in 
the entire form in which the class struggle 
was waged in Quebec. In March of that year the 
labour bureaucrats of the CSN, ЕТО and CEQ соп- 
vened a Common Front in the public sector, to 
ensure their own strength and unity in bar- 
gaining with the Liberal government. But the 
effect of bringing 210,000 public service 
workers into a common contract conf~ontation 
with the state was not anticipated by either 
the labour bureaucrats or the Liberal Party 
The Common Front provided a framework for 
generalized struggle on a province-wide 
scale for the first time. 


A PROVINCE-WIDE BATTLEFIELD 


When the Liberals decided to break the 
Common Front strike with an injunction, they 
were answered by the May upsurge - а rapid 
series of spectacular attempts by workers 

to seize local organs of civil power, briefly 
reaching semi-insurrectional proportions 

This effectively broke the historical pattern 
in Quebec of isolated single industry strikes 
It marked: the emergence of a large organized 
bloc of the working class able to confront 


the state on a province-wide basis. 


-The only way workers can defend their inter- 
ests in the face of escalating inflation is 
struggle. Workers must not pay the price for 
the crisis of the capitalist system. If the 
boss has problems, he should be the one who 
Rs. 
= уа 
Ò control 
is to clearly establish what the revenues 
and expenditures of the society are, begin- Я 
ning with a single firm: 
* ABOLISH ALL COMMERCIAL SECRETS 
* SEIZE THE ACCOUNTS OF ALL BRANCH-PLANTS 
OF THE MULTI-NATIONALS AND PUBLICABLY DIS- 
CLOSE THE EXACT AMOUNT OF PROFITS TAKEN 
OUT OF QUEBEC 
-The rise in priced has wiped out even recent 
маде inéreases. It is necessary to re-open“ 
negotiations with collective bargaining. 
Demands which effectively guarantee the 
buying-power of workers must be raised, inc- 
luding: 


areas. In these ways, the РО seeks to stay 

in touch with its popular base in order to 
ensure that in its present extraparliament- 
ary actions, it does not bypass the PQ. This 
is a real threat to the party and not only in 
an electoral sense. 

For the PQ is tolerated by the bourgeoisie 
as long as it can deepen and consolidate its 
roots in the working class, so that eventually 
it will be able to act as a brake on the 
workers’ movement if and when the separatist 
option become inevitable (or even preferable 
for the bourgeoisie. 

Without roots and influence in the working 
class and a responsible attitude to trade 
union. 'excesses', the PQ is not a credible 
safety valve for the bourgeoisie--neither for 
the imperialists, nor to the Quebec bourgeoisie. 
If the PQ can not play this role Levesque's 
dream of a formally independant and capitalist 
Quebec will remain just that--a dream, and a 
utopian one at that. 


= 
РО 5 SPECIAL PROJECT 

The special project of the PQ has not changed 
since its birth in 1968. The party remains pri- 
marily the vehicle of the upper levels of 
French-speaking petit-bourgeoisie grouped in 
and around the» Quebec state. This layer became 
a real factor in the nation's political life 
during the 'Quiet Revolution'.of the 60's when 
the state sector was being rapidly ‘expanded. 
The technocrats and politicians who formed the 
PQ see their own social and economic possibil- 
ities in an independant capitalist Quebec. The 
problem with this project is the marginal 
character of the indigenous Quebec bourgeoisie 
The statist and technocratic programme of the 


State repression broke the ill-prepared up- 
surge of May-June 1972 and sent the workers move- 
ment into a year-long lull. But when a new strike 
waye swept through the private sector in the fall 
of '73, the long term impact of the Common Front 
Fight became clear. Not only had the 1972 explo- 
sions broadened the scale of the class struggle 
but they had also altered its political nature. 
The major labour federations now found it harder 
to contain and separate struggles occurring in 
different industries. A new phenomenon was 
occurring in Quebec. Individual struggles were 
being extended and fused with others to create 
jeneral confrontations on а region-wide basis. 
This 'spilling over' effect (called debordement 
in French) allowed rank and file workers to 
take these struggles beyond the control of the 
labour bureaucrats. 


ONAL SOLIDARITY 
IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


In the industrial region of Joliette (where 
the Firestone strike provided such a catalyst) 

a regional common front was formed around se 
eral industrial strikes. 

In September 1,000 workers and studénts 
marched on the Canadian Gypsum plant in Joliette 
where 90 production workers were on strike, for- 
cing Labour Minister Cournoyer to end scab prod- 
uction. The action culminated several weeks of 
daily mass pickets.. Early this spring the Gypsum 
Strike, over a year old, was the focus of a re- 
newed regional solidarity movement organized by 
а cross-union ‘strategy committee’ composed of 
rank-and-file militants. Teachers and students 
joined plant workers in staging wildcat rotat- 
ing strikes to protest ап anti-picketing injunc- 
tion at Gypsum. 

Tough strikes elsewhere in the pri- 
vate sector were aided by the formation of 
regional solidarity actions. In March, at Uni- 
ted Aircraft in Longueuil (the second largest 


НЕ COST OF LIVING, Т0 BE 
INTONS . 


30. HOURS WORK FOR 40 HOURS PAY--the threat 
f lay-offs and unemployment weakens working 
lass unity--often those who press their 
lemands get fired. If there is less. work 2. 
югкегѕ must refuse to accept wage cuts and = 
огсе the bosses to pay. 


Q. is designed to compensate for this weak- 
ess. By building a strong modern public sector, 
Һе P.Q. plans to stimulate the kind of economic 
levelopment that will permit the Quebec bour- 
feoisie to strengthen itself. It would then 

lave enough economic weight to take Quebec safe- 
у out of Canada without throwing the new 
ation's economy into crisis. Formal indepen- 
lence would mark a basic renegotiation of Que-\ 
ec's place within the North American economy. 
п this way, a rising Quebec capitalist class 
as the PQ plan goes) could dominate its home 
arket without forcefully excluding multina- 
ionals from operating there. 

~ But North American capital will only take 
sch a ‘new deal’ seriously if forced to choose 
setween a reformed capitalist Quebec or а dan- 
jerous head on collision with the Quebec working 
slass. As the lesser of two evils, the PQ thre- 
atens imperialism by demonstrating its capacity 
to mobilize the working class under its own 
leadership and then, in effect, saying "Choose 


plant in Quebec), 8000 workers and students 
demonstrated in solidarity with 2600 striking 
workers in another united show of force against 
against the strikebreaking attempts of the 
bosses and the police. 

The current mobilization concentrated in 
the private sector, marks the refusal of the 
Quebec workers to bear the brunt of inflation 
in one of the continent's cheap labour ghettos. 
The possibility of transforming this resistance 
into a major anti-capitalist offensive is be- 
coming increasingly clear to advanced workers 
as the mobilizations build this spring. Next 
fall, as the Common Front contract comes up 
for renewal, a province-wide battlefield will 
open up again. The province-wide structure of 
the public sector negotitations will provide 
an extended framework for the regional common 
fronts. This makes it the key to the recom- 
position of the Quebec labour movement. 

A renewed generalized upsurge, if it occurs 
this fall, will open up neither as suddenly, nor 
as spontaneously as the '72 explosion. Militants 
have learned the lessons of the '72 defeat. They 
have no desire to risk that much again, unless 


they have a clear perspective, sound preparation, — 


and а coherent set of demands. 


== 
ИНАТ WITH THE "72 ? 


The Common Front had been conceived by the 
bureaucracies as a bargaining alliance, and not 
as a front for united combat. They were caught 
completely unprepared for the strike vote which 
took the 'negotiations' into the streets. 

As well as being organizationally unpr: 
pared, Pepin and Company were also not politi- 
cally ready to project unified demands and lead 
large mobilizations for limited achievable 
goals and then wind down the struggle and per- 
suade their membership to return to work. Their 
unpreparedness and hesitation in this respect 
led to a paradoxical situation. On the one 


OF THE" NATIONAL, REGIONAL 
SOCAL НА AND.RILE IN A SINGLE “UNION 
WORKERS". WHERE THE RIGHT TO FORM 
WILL ВЕ RESPECTED--" DIVERSITY 
-DEBATE--UNITY IN ACTION". у 


-common actions today оп a mass scali 


us or the working class--which will it be?" 

The PQ, therefore, is a bourgeois party - 
that makes the North American bourgeoisie very 
uneasy. Its trick is to harness the power of 
the working class to its own special project, 
and in moving to fulfill the national-democratic 
aspirations of the Quebec proletariat, prevent 
it from going all the way towards a Workers’ 
Republic, burying the PQ in the process. 

‘Of course the other option for the PQ is to 
abandon or hedge the nationalist programme and 
try to become a straight Liberal bourgeois or 
even a social democratic alternative to the 
Liberal party. The right wing of the PQ (most 
notably Claude Morin), buckling under the 
pressure of the federalist bourgeoisie in 
Quebec, has been quietly debating this option 
since the election. At least for the time being, 
this would be political suicide for the PQ-- 
cutting itself off from the vast majority of 
its popular base before another one could be 
built. 


BETWEEN FRIENDS! 


BURNS, PEPIN, (LEVESQUE),.DAOUST, CHARBONNEAU 


of the PQ is entirely predictable. New negotia- 


@ small but discernible influence. And so, 


militancy, isolate the far left, and present 


office. 


hand, the militants were readily able to step 
into this leadership vacuum and catapult the 
struggle forward. On the other hand, this un- 
harnessed energy did not itself have politi- 
cally clear goals nor could it be focussed 
once the struggle got underway, into а coher- 
ent striking force ajainst the state. 

When workers began widespread wildcats 
and occupations across the province after 
the three top labour leaders (Pepin, Laberge, 
Charbonneau) were arrested, the outcome was 
a remarkable display of working class power. 
The occupation of the radio station and other 
centres of local administration in Sept-Iles- 
St. Jerome were well known in English Canada 
and were discussed on the left with а mix- 
ture of awe, rhapsody, and envy. But despite 
these advanced forms of struggle, the very 
unpreparedness of the mobilizations proved to 


be their undoing. Unions in the private sector 
had not been brought into solidarity with the 


Common Front in thé weeks before the strike. 
Militants were over-extended and exposed and 
the state's repression followed, swift and 
hard. The mobilizations receded, after the 
release from jail of the three labour leaders, 

as quickly as they had begun. Negotiations 
аата оп and the final results were mixed 
at best. The Common Front's demands were not 
met in several significant respects(particular- 
ly those of the teachers). 

For the tremendous energy expended and 
the courage and audacity shown by the work- 
ers, the returns were minimal. The result 
of this setback was demoralization and соп- 
fusion amongst the rank-and-file coupled with 
а real resentment against the leaderships of 
the Common Front and particularly against 
the officials of the CSN for their complete 
failure to provide organization and political 
Perspectives both in the midst of the upsurge 
and in its immediate aftermath. 
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ееп in this context, the recent left turn 
tions are upcoming in the public sector, and 
common fronts have been developing in several 


anizations of the revolutionary left gaining 
the 
left turn of the PQ is intended to head off the 


of and for the в that 


as a party worker: 
а сна са паана НЕ 


to act as their political representatives in | 


It is this latter aspect that makes the PQ 
particularly attractive to the labour bureau- 
crats of the ЕТО, CSN and CEQ. They are not in 
a position to dominate the PQ in the same way 
the CLC bureaucracy can do with the NDP in En- 
glish Canada. Nevertheless, they too need раг- 
liamentary allies so that the political aspir- 
ations of their memberships can be channelled 
in a safe direction. As а bureaucracy they are 
not sufficiently well entrenched, nor do they 
rest astride a working class that is tame 
enough, to go out and create their own party-- 
a fully social democratic one. The very fact 
that the PQ, a bourgeois party, is forced to 
appear programmatically to the left of the so- 
cial democratic NDP, merely testifies to the 
lengths it must go to stay in touch with its 
working class base and to prevent a workers! 
party from emerging on its left. 

The PQ's left face and its new concern 
with workers' struggles is not an easy course 
for it to follow as the class struggle picks 
up in tempo and takes more radical forms. For 
even if the PQ can win working class votes, ~ 
it has proven itself powerless to check the . 
extra-parliamentary activity of the Quebec pro- 
letariat. This is why PQ leaders have never аз- 
ѕосјабей themselves with the most advanced 
workers’ struggles in its pre-election right 
wing phase. (Levesque spoke out against the 
Common Front upsurge and again at Hydro Quebec 
in late '72). They have no interest whatsoever 
either in promoting the notion of autonomous 
action on the part of the working class, nor 
in demonstrating their own impotence in con- 
trolling its anti-capitalist momemtum. The PQ 
must promise to save the workers from the ex- 
ploitation of the system while promising also 
to Save the bourgeoisie from socialism. The 
problems of doing both of these at once, at a 
time of increasing instability апа working 
class radicalization, will be acutely felt 
within the PQ in the months to come. 


WALLY ЗЕССОМВЕ. 


И РЕСІОНА! COMMON FRONTS (cont'd) 


After the May upsurge subsided, repression 
took its toll. The*labour leadership dropped 
the barricades rhetoric and adopted a policy 
of ‘internal consolidation’. They mended their 
broken relations with the state and sought to 
divert the attention of their membership to 
campaigns for minor reforms like public 
auto insurance and later to the PQ electoral 
campaign. 

The Common Front disintegrated as the CSN 
and ЕТО renewed their raiding war in the con- 
struction industry. The PTQ-affiliated con- 
struction unions, which are dominant on the 


province's building sites, vowed to extermi- 
nate the CSN's minority presence. Sept Iles, 
the May '72 embryo of workers’ control, again 
became a site of inter-union violence. The 
CSN sought an alliance with the state judi- 
ciary to "clean out" the ЕТО. (a strategy that 
found a golden opportunity in last month's 
James Bay incident). 


Е. 1975: А LULL AND THEN REVIVAL 

State repression and bureaucratic retreat 
imposed a lull in the class struggle, punctu- 
ated only by isolated strikes like Hydro 

Quebec (broken by a special law) and Regent 

Knitting Mills. 

А But Quebec, the backwater of North Amer- 
ican capitalism, was hit hard and early by the 
marked economic deterioration of the past two 
years. Production cutbacks, layoffs, speedups, 
and worsening working conditions, topped off 
by soaring inflation -- this crippling com- 
bination aroused the defensive reflexes of 
workers in the private sector. As well as this 

N economic assault on their living standards, the 

working class was threatened by political re- 
pression. The Liberals readied an all-purpose 
anti-strike law (Bill 89) to quell future 
common front upsurges. In these circumstances 
the labour centrals had no choice but to revive 
mass mobilizations 

In the spring of 1973, 15,000 marched 
through the streets of Montreal on the May Day 
demonstration, showing clearly the revival was 
not solely confined to industrial action. 

By the summer, these tendencies had деер- 
ened. Whereas the first Common Front had been 
“limited to the public sector where the labour 
bureaucracy was younger, less experienced and 
not as hardened, the "73 struggles appeared in 
the private sector. Forced to sharpen their 
Political wits against a bureaucracy that was 

_~elder, tougher and more explicitly reformist, 

the workers' vanguard that emerged in the 
course of the Firestone and Gypsum strikes pre- 
pared itself in a conscious way to lead their 
fellow workers in independent action. By side- 
stepping the bureaucracy whenever possible 
while at the same time pressuring it to apply 
the union's full resources to the strike, the 
militants of Firestone effectively generalized 
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their struggle. Prevented from picketing at 
their own plant, they joined the picket lines 
of other small strikes in the regién, encoura- 
ging strikers there to form a joint regional 
strike committee to pool their resources and 
strength. By consciously seeking to combine 
otherwise diverse forces in united actions 
they weré able to transform separate strug- 
gles against particular bosses into a broader 
confrontation with the bosses in general. The 
regional committee occupied Labour Minister 
Cournoyer's office, slapping an explicitly anti- 
capitalist manifesto on his desk, demanding 

а response. This action was designed to reveal 
the character of the government at the service 


‘of capital. The strike committee organized a 


ргоуіпсе-мійе boycott of Firestone products, 
directed by solidarity committees set up in 
each region. These committees successfully 
involved students and the general population 
beyond the labour movement in support work. 
And so, Joliette became an object lesson 
in how to organize strikes without relying on 
the bureaucrats. The militants of Joliette 


proved to the working class that their real 
power lay in going beyond ‘official channels 
and trade union procedures’. 


Common Front committees have now been 
formed in several regions. Some are militant 
rank-and-file formations and others are simply 
bureaucratic alliances. Perhaps the leading 
example of the former type is the Front Commun 
Inter-Syndicale-de la Naudieyre which was 
founded as a democratic committee. 

This committee recently held its first 
convention with 38 unions in the area sending 
а total of 300 militants. Revolutionary oran- 
izations, such as the GMR, were allowed to 
participate openly as a legitimate part of the 
workers’ movement. Our comrades in the GMR took 
the opportunity to make a presentation to the 
convention (see box for some highlights) which 
spoke concretely to the present stage reached 
by the workers’ movement in Quebec and the 
ways to take it forward. Their ideas were well 
received and provoked considerable discussion 

The convention made a number of recommen- 
dations to its incoming steering committee 


by a demonstration in defiance of a provincial 
injunction, (2) a series of one-day waikouts 
combined with study sessions, (3) to meet with 
Bourassa by any means necessary to make a series 
Of demands and (4) to reopen contracts that 
have not kept pace with inflation regardless of 
when they legally expire. x 


OPPORTUNITIES АКО PITAS 


Clearly a regional common front of this 
character represents a most significant step 
forward for the Quebec working class. But 
while the future offers unprecedented оррог- 
tunities, it is also filled with pitfalls. One 
great danger lies in the seductive nature of 
the Quebec union bureaucracy. Particularly in 
the public sector, it is a younger, less exper- 
ienced and more flexible layer than its counter- 
part in English Canada. With less control over 
its membership, it must resort to radical pos- 
taring and organizational innovations in times 
of increasing class struggle. Radicalizing wor- 
kers are often sticked up into the lower levels 
of this bureaucracy and thereby neutralized. 

Even the older, more entrenched leader- 
ships in the private sector are adapting to 
the move towards regional common fronts. In 
Longueuil, the UAW, and in St. Jean, the 
United Electrical Workers, have created common 
fronts as regional bureaucratic alliances. 

In Pebruary of this year, the leaders of 
the three major labour centrals voted over- 
whelmingly to launch a fight against inflation. 
At that time, they called for renegotiation of 
all contracts, regardless of their official 
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expiry date. But following this gesture, they 
have entered the campaign with much more rhe- 
toric than action. Both the FTQ and the CEQ 
backed out of plans for a one day general 
strike on May Day. They have also refused to 
take up the demand for an across the board 
sliding scale of wages which could provide 

the focus for a general campaign against the 
wage-eating effects of inflation. 

But the Quebec proletariat is hard to 
contain. In Joliette, 3,000 workers have voted 
for the one day strike on May Day and they will 
soon be joined by 3,000 more. With the bureau- 
cracy hesitating, initiatives are being taken 
from below. 


TERETE OORT 


And now, the public sector Common Front 

is being revived to fight a more subtle variant 
of Bill 89, and to prepare for contract renog- 
iations in December. It is the rebirth of the 
province-wide Common Front that bears watching. 
The regional common fronts have been built 
jointly in both the public and the private sec- 
tors. They provide the basis for a unified cam- 
“paign against strikebreaking laws and inflation. 
They could be dovetailed with the larger Common 
Front, to bring together the bulk of the Quebec 
workers in both the public and private sector, 
organized into a unitary structure for a pro- 
vince-wide confrontation with the Quebec govern- 


ment in the fall. В 
The new Common Front is a contradictory 


phenomenon. For while it may cohere the Quebec 
proletariat and be the basis for an upsurge whic! 
‘goes beyond the control of the bureaucracy, that 
bureaucracy still remains formally at its head. 
It continues to vacillate both organizationally 
and politically in its campaigns. 


And that was the fatal trap of the 1972 
upsurge. Understandably militants are unwilling | 
to go that route again. This highlights the im- 
portance of the regional common fronts. Where 
they remain in active control of their member- 
ships, they will provide cornerstones for the 
construction of a province-wide front that is 
something more than the bureaucracy's tool from | 
the start. Another danger is the PQ's desire to 
get its fingers into the common fronts, in order] 
to use their power to force imperialism to open 
up to the PQ as an alternative. 


If the PQ's utopian populism gains а suffic- 
ient influence within the mass movement, it will 
provide a potent sidetracking force as the strug 
916 escalates. 


QUESTION OF POLITICAL CLARITY 


What the workers' movement in Quebec ге- 
quires above all else, is political clarity - 
an overall perspective for its upcoming battles 
with the Quebec state. Here the most serious 
questions are raised. For if the 1972 explo- 
sion showed the tremendous reservoir of cr 
tivity that is embodied in the Quebec working 
class, it also revealed, in painful terms 
concrete limits of that spontaneity. 

In preparation for future battles, the 
doors will be opened for revolutionary Marx- 
ists to introduce a political clarity which is 
not, in itself, the product of trade union ac- 
tivity, no matter, how sustained and determined, 
With concrete proposals for workers democracy, 
self-organization and self defense, they ad- 
dress the problems facing militants at this 
time. In doing so, they cut across the bour- 
geois populism of the PQ and the seductive 
rhetoric of the labour officials. By winning 
a hearing from militants on the merit of their 
ideas they can play a role (a modest role to 


be sure, but a significant one nonetheless) in 
preparing the fall offensive. 
WALLY SECCOMBE 
PETER DUNCAN 
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Rouge current in France. 


France. 


---------- 
Could you describe the general political situa- 
tion in France since the upheavals of Мау "68? 


Well, we could say very simply that all 
the conditions are in the process of being 
met such that а pre-revolutionary situation 
lis on the agenda again. Although May "68 
was a political defeat for the working class 
insofar as the bourgeois government was not 
loverthrown, it is significant that the work- 

9 class maintained its struggles, its mili- 
капсу. Moreover, there was a subsequent 
break down of reformist ideology and its 
hegemony over’ the working class and all its 
allies (the youth, peasantry, and some sectors 
lof the petty bourgeoisie)?" All this has now 
led to a situation where оп the one hand there 
is a deep crisis of political leadership with- 
in the bourgeoisie, and on the other hand an 
increasing autonomous militancy of the working 
class and youth. 

That is to say, we can see а pre-revolutionary 
Situation developing inasmuch as the bourgeois 
regime has no solution to resolve the present 
leconomic crisis. It is divided amongst itself 
lover how to respond to the increased militancy 
lof the working class and the working class is 
beginning to understand more and more that 
political perspectives are necessary...and the 
Communist Party (CP) in the Union of the. Left 
with its Common Program, is completely unable 
to meet these demands of the working class. 


[—_—$— $$ $$ $< $ $< $ < 
Could you outline more specifically the poli- 
tical developments which have occurred within 
the bourgeoisie over the post-May '68 period? 


After May '68 we had a situation where 
there was no possibility of the bourgeoisie 
negotiating inside its traditional institutions 
the parliament, the senate, or any of these 
formal institutions of bourgeois democracy, to 
meet the struggles of the working class. The 
Bonapartist regime established by De Gaulle in 
1958 was based on one principle, the political 
apathy and passivity, of the working class, 
and the ability--the personal prestige, of De 
Gaulle himself, as a Bonaparte, to arbitrate in 
favour of the big bourgeoisie. May '68 of course 
brought everything down on this score. So after 
May '68 the bourgeoisie faced a very intense 
contradiction. It had to deal with thé working 
class and youth either by repression or inte- 
gration. They chose the middle path--a little 


п the eve of the 
rench elections 


To change the 
government... 
or to change 


„ъс 0458 power? 


We publish here an interview by the Old Mole with Charles Michaloux, а leading member of the 
The interview took place on the day before Pompidou's death, follow- 
ing a meeting of RMG members and contacts at which Michaloux spoke on the present crisis in 


of both. But because of the mobilizations and 
hence the high consciousness of the labour move- 
ment just after May '68, it was impossible to 
maintain such a course in the long term 


Could you elaborate on that last po. 
detail? 


Well, Chaban-Delmas, the first Prime Minis- 
ter of Prance after De Gaulle was replaced by 
Pompidou, tried a policy of integration--rely- 
ing on the СР, which had shown during May "68 
that it would not attack the bourgeois regime, 
to integrate the working class into the state 
through the official channels of various com- 
missions. 

In the first months this policy worked be- 
cause the CP and the CGT (the large trade union 
which is dominated Бу the CP) went into colla- 
boration with the government. They liked it be- 
cause it gave them more power, and so a wave of 
contracts were signed between the CGT and the 
government. In fact one of these contracts. 
abolished the right to strike unless the govern- 
ment (in the public sector) or the boss was 
consulted. 

But six or eight months later, because of 
the deep economic crisis of French capitalism-- 
the recession of 1969--the workers could not go 
along with the policy. So they broke agreements 
and contracts. For instance, the electrical 
workers went on strike only three months after 
signing a contract. And this situation could not 
be met by either the bourgeoisie or the CGT or 
the other trade unions because the mobilizations 
of the working class were quite autonomous. 

So, Chaban-Delmas was kicked out, and now we 
have a much harsher policy of repression. They 
send their cops into the occupied factories as 
in LIP, they refuse to negotiate as in the bank 


work in June '68, the one explanation the CP and 
the CGT could not give was that we were not 
strong enough. Obviously that would be ridicu- 
lous because May !68 was an even more important 
and powerful general strike than the one in 1936 
at the time of the Popular Front. In fact the 
only explanation they gave at the time was that 
we had no political perspective, we could not 
change the government, we were divided, this and 
that... 

This situation was contradictory for the CP 
because it faced between '68 and '70 very violent 
and important strikes with no political pers- 
pective. Well, they just rode the horse, trying 
to do their best. Effectively, however, they had 
to adopt a sort of repressive policy against 
strikes. They broke almost all the strikes be- 
tween '68 and '70. Whenever a strike popped up 
they said NO! NO! NO!--it's too dangerous and 
so on. And this situation resulted in the break- 
ing of their influence over wide sectors of the 
working class. Not because we, or any other 
reyolutionaries were there, but because of the 
objective contradiction of the CP. They simply 
had no answers. 


What about the Common Program though? 


Yes, the Common Program is a sort of in- 
direct or late answer to the general strike of 
May '68 saying that we now have the program ме 
did not have in May '68. And so if there is a 
strike or a number of national stoppages, it is 
now possible for the CGT leadership to come and 
say, well, you should cool down because we now 
have a Common Program of the Union of the Left 
and so on. This is exactly their behaviour in 
regards to the LIP strike for instance. In the 
beginning they supported it, contrary to their 
previous behaviour between '68 and '70, and as 
the strike continued, as new forms of action 
and organization were thrown up, they terminated 
their support because it was too dangerous for 
them and they put forward their Common Program 
as an alternative. 


What has happened since then? 


You could say that this Common Program 
worked reasonably well for the СР for one year 
(1973), but now it is completely obsolete because 
it does not meet the objective situation. There 
is no answer in the Common Program about infla- 
tion, the energy crisis, immigrant workers, the . 
oppression of women, etc. So what they are trying 
to do now is retreat, and you can see it. They 
just published another program a week’ago with 
five measures. What are these five measures?... 
lowering taxes and rents, reimbursement of medi- 
cal care, etc. It does not mean anything because 
it does not face the real problems of the day. 


what has this meant 
specifically for Rouge? 


ог the far left ап 


What is important for us is that the Common 
Program had contradictory results. You could 
not say there is enthusiastic support in the 
working class for the Union of the Left, but 
it is counterposed to the government now as a 
possible perspective. So in effect it has 
deepened the radicalization of the working 
class because we can push the CGT leadership, 


workers" strike, they try to isolate, and іп somethe intermediary leadership, those militants 


cases they even attempt to have shop stewards 
fired. s 


After May e question most starkly posed 
to the French working class was that of its 
leadership. Could you comment оп the political 
perspective of the CP and the Union of the 
Left? 


The reason for the appearance of the Union 
of the Left and the Common Program must be seen 
in the context of the mood of the working class 
after May '68. When the workers went back to 
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of the CP who believe in the CP line, but 

are militant workers as well--we can push them 
to the wall. We say, what about these strikes 
these mobilizations of the working class? A 
general strike is possible and should be or- 
ganized and what are you doing? 

So itis a very favourable situation for ош. 
movement to operate in because we can raise th¢ 
political questions directly, and show that the 
reformist strategy of the CP and the ССТ 15 
really reflected in its day-to-day activities... 
in the way they behave in the strikes, the. way 
they refuse to support strikes or the way they 
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france 


will not support strikes to the finish as they 
did in LIP, as they are now doing in the bank 
workers' strike, and they have done in the 
youth movement. 


ould you tell us something about the I= 
strike and its importance for the workers 
movement in France? 


LIP was a small watch factory of 1300 
workers. The problem the workers faced was 
one of the most complicated working class 
problems to solve. The bosses were threatening 
to close down a factory which was not very 
important to the French economy. And it was 
really remarkable that the LIP workers were 
the only ones in the recent history of the 
French labour movement to find an answer to 
the problem of not only unemployment, but 
firings and lay-offs, and to try to theorize 
their experience and to really teach the 
lessons of their errors and gains to the 
whole working class. This struggle marked a 
turn towards a whole new wave of struggles 
by the working class in France. 

For instance, the way they started the 
struggle was just amazing.... The workers 
formed an action committee to prepare their 
strike, and to popularise their central 
demands. That means that one of the first 
lessons was posed, for the committee 
represented both unionists (CFDT - the 'left 
“socialist' union, and the CGT) and non- 
unionists, and was set up on the initiative 
of all the workers. You must understand that 
unlike in North America, a low percentage of 
the working class in France is unionised. The 
unions are political you see. So the fact 
that all the workers at LIP successfully 
prepared and built the strike is important. 

But what was more significant and 
constituted a major lesson of LIP was that 
for the first time, independantly and against 
the trade union leadership, the factory was 
transformed into a stronghold of the working 
class, where all the decisions of the 
striking workers were discussed and voted on 
at daily general assemblies, and where power 
was not concentrated in the hands of the 
trade union leadership, but all the workers 


"participated in the various organizing aei 


structures of the strike. 

So the lesson of workers democracy, as ап 
essential condition for victory, was 
concretely posed. And in fact more and more 
people inside the labour movement, independ- 
ently of their political affiliations, are 
coming together on that issue and understand 
that it has important repercussions for the 
future, as a condition for replacing the 
bourgeois government with a workers govern- 
ment. 

The workers at LIP also launched a series 
of radical forms of struggle by seizing 
stocks of watches to pay for their wages 
during the strike, and took essential parts 
of the machines when they left the factory. 
Both these actions constituted a real threat 
to the bosses. The LIP struggle was thereby 
transformed from a protest against lay-offs 
into an offensive against the power of the 
bosses. And groups of workers from LIP went 
all across the country to communicate these 
lessons to the rest of the working class. 
Now we find that the bank workers for 
instance in their national strike in March 
have taken off the tapes of the huge 
computers in the banks, making it impossible 
for the whole French administration to pay 
the electricity, Air France, and other 
essential sectors of the economy. And this 
form of struggle which the bank workers have 


taken from the LIP experience was not a 
minority action, but rather was decided upon 
by all the workers. 


‘What about the solidarity during the LIP 


strike? 


This is another important point because 
generally solidarity was understood in the 
past by the advanced militants in the trade 
unions or even the political elements of the 
left organizations, as putting motions on the 
floor of a conference or trade union locals 
and voting for it and saying, well, this is 
solidarity. But what the LIP strike in fact 
showed was that the active solidarity of the 
working class could be something more than 
just a phrase. It could really be a weapon-- 
starting with the workers at LIP and 
extending to the general interests of the 
other sectors that were moving into that 
solidarity. 

It was also significant that the workers 
of LIP understood the general problem of 
worker unity ... what a united front really 
was and how to build it. The CGT and the 
CFDT, the two most important national trade 
unions, for instance, called a national 
demonstration in solidarity with the IP 
workers in Paris. They called it in one day, 
without any leaflets, just a press release, 
and 5000 people showed up in Paris. Out of 
these 5000, almost 1000 were LIP workers who- 
had come 500 miles from Besancon to Paris, 
and when they saw only 4000 people they could 


not believe their eyes. 
When they returned to the factory, they 


had a pointed political discussion about the 
matter and decided to build the solidarity 
themselves. They went to all the factories in 
the region and set up a perfectly organized 
network of communications so that if the 
factory was occupied by the cops, all the 
other factories would be informed and an 
immediate regional response would be 
organized. They subsequently called for a 
national demonstration in Besancon and you 
could see the difference. One month ago you 
had this demonstration in Paris called by the 
trade union leadership of 5000 people, and 
two months later, 80,000 people in Besancon 
called by the LIP workers, actively. supported 
by the revolutionary groups and especially 
Rouge. They understood that the only way to 
build the active solidarity for the strike 
was to outflank the trade union leadership, 
even if they used them too, and to use their 
weight, because of*the national importance of 
their strike, to show the other workers what 


„was possible. 


And now, in an important struggle, 
like the bank workers' struggle, when they 


“call for a national demonstration in soli- 


darity, people show up because the idea 
that the fate of workers in one factory is 
linked to the possible victory of the others 
is a lesson very much understood. In the 
streets it is nothing less than ten, twenty 
thirty, fifty thousand people. In fact, it is 
this political force gathering around the im- 
portant struggles of the working class and 
the understanding that it is through the vic- 
tories of these struggles, that the way is 
being paved for a political victory that will 
be achieved by their united struggles 

But one problem will have to be solved in 
the coming year and that is the problem of 
workers' self-defense. The workers at LIP 
tried to respond to the police occupation of 
the factory, but did so in a very imperfect 
manner. The working class understands this 
question to the extent that they react very 
violently when the scabs, fascist gangs and 
cops enter a factory. But this understanding 
of self-defense now needs to be worked out 


And this process is going on right now. For 
instance, when the government sent cops into 
the central agencies of the National Bank of 
Paris, the workers responded immediately with 
a demonstration called by the national strike 
committee of bank workers in which 50,000 
marched in the streets of Paris. 

When we were talking of LIP, we spoke of 
а new period of workers' struggles, with new 
characteristics. I refer not only to their 
violence, their radicalised form of organi- 
zation and so on, but their scale. Now the 
centre of the working class is being quickly 
affected by the new wave of mobilisations... 
It began with LIP, which was a peripheral 
factory to the Franch economy and now it is 
beginning to spread to the most important 
sectors of French industry: the nationalized 
sector, the banks, railroad, electricity, and 
is spreading to the heart of the working 
class, the chemical workers, automobile workers 
and so on. 

There is no doubt that within one to three 
months we will have a widespread paralysis of 
the French economy with perhaps a general 
strike being called by the trade unions. In 
such a situation the workers will understand 
that their mobilizations are the essential 
weapon to bring down the government because 
there is no perspective with no elections 
before 1976. Maybe because of Pompidou's 
personal sickness, it will be sooner, but the 
exact time is not very important. The only 
solution is that the working class relies on 
its extra-parliamentary struggles and this is 
being understood by more and more workers. 


------- 
What about the peripheral layers == the youth 
for instance? 


There was the youth movement last spring 
against the Debre laws, in fact, against the 
bourgeois army, and early this spring we have 
once again a general strike in all the high 
schools, universities and also in all the 
apprentice schools...which is quite important, 
for these students will be workers tomorrow 
Recently the government passed a series of 
laws -- the Royer and Fontanet laws -- which 
are an attempt to rationalise the whole 
system of education and to make it fit into 
the general pattern of the deteriorating 
capitalist economy. So the militants of the 
Red Circles (organized by Rouge) in the 
various schools launched a campaign to 
explain the aims of these laws, and to set up 
struggle committees to build the strike. The 
first mobilization consisted of forty or 
fifty thousand youths. It has been one month 
now, and the strike is absolutely general, 
structured and democratically organised by 
strike committees. 


Was the youth movement established any links 


with the workers' movement? 


Yes, this is important for we can see 
the beginnings of an organized relationship 
between the two movements, especially through 
the apprentices. And you have this relation- 
ship going on by the participation, the 
concrete collaboration in mobilisation, For 
instance, when you have a workers’ strike 
and solidarity demonstration now, you see a 
contingent of students of five or ten thousand 
just in the Paris area alone. 


And what about other oppressed groups: 


Well, one need only look at the womens! 
movement and the abortion campaign for inst- 
ance. You may know that there is legislation 
in France which absolutely forbids abortion... 
so, this legislation clearly oppresses women. 
And there is a movement called the Movement 


for Free Abortion and Contraception. What is 
important 15 the demand for free abortion not 
just liberal abortion, which brings out the 
real interests of working and poor women and 
therefore the interests of the working class 
as a whole. And next month there is in fact 
going to be a national mobilization of women, 
youth, and trade unions on the question. The 
combined result of all these mobilizations and 
political radicalization of the most advanced 
sectors of the working class, youths, women 
etc. is that it poses, quite simply, the 
question of power, who will govern. 

We say generally that the situation is 
now ripe for change. We say do not wait for 
new elections, because elections bring noth- 
ing. We say what will bring the workers to 
power, what will give a concrete answer to 
their real concerns is a new May '68, a 
new general strike, a new LIP--that is, 
strikes with democratic forms of organization, 
with strike committees, to take over fact- 
ories, and so on. The thing that we explain 
is that this will be successful if we are 
capable of putting into practice the lessons 
of Chile, a new May '68 with the lesson of 
Chile--an insurrectional, revolutionary strike 
if you like. 

SS auaaaaaaaaaaaasasssassasassssssmsmsmsmsħÃħe 
And hence the lessons, of the June 215: action? 


Precisely, that action, that revolution- 
ary counter-demonstration against the fascist 
Ordre Nouveau rally’ and the subsequent banning 
of the Ligue Communiste can now be put into 
perspective. 

That rally of the Ordre Nouveau last year 
represented the first attempt by the French 
government to launch a racist campaign against 
the most advanced and radicalised sectors of 
the immigrant workers who were struggling and 
in fact leading some of the most important 
strikes at the time - the Renault strikes for 
instance. Our response was absolutely necess- 
агу. It would not have been enough to just 
make posters and leaflets. We did that, the 
general propaganda, but it was also necessary 
to concretely prevent these fascists from 
speaking on behalf of the government. These 
fascists were not acting on their own, but 
through the official policy of the government 
against selected sectors of immigrants and 
the revolutionary left, and if successful, 
others. You can see the example of Italy where 
it began with the intimidation of the revol- 
utionary left and spread to the CP and SP, 
and now the fascists are 50,000 strong. 


` And so what about TOW? nne 


Well, there is not a danger of a fascist 
regime in France. The reaction to the June 
21st action in the Labour movement has been 
such that fascists are completely paralyzed 
and have not been able to hold a public meet- 
ing. In fact when they attempt to leaflet 
factories or market places, workers spontan- 
eously attack them. However ав" (Һе class 
struggle rises, they will surface again. More- 
over we know that in the present situation, a 
sector and some heads of the bourgeoisie are 
beginning to draw their plans. It is quite 
obvious if you even have.a electoral victory 
of the Union of the Left,” the bourgeoisie will 
not just turn its back and’ wait for another 
day. They are planning now very concretely to 
transform the army into’ an army of civil war, 
to be the weapons of a counter-revolutionary 
offensive. The caste of officers in the army 
are politicized. They are right-wing and 
absolutely understand the present situation. 
And so it is in this respect that the lessons 
of Chile are vital--electoralism will never 
bring the workers to power. 


argentina 


mask of 
Peronism 


---reprinted from RED WEEKLY, paper of the 
INTERNATIONAL MARXIST GROUP, BRITISH SECTION 
OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL. 


Argentina has moved several steps closer 
to civil war with the recent events in 
Cordoba, where President Peron has now inter- 
vened to legitimize the police coup against 
the leftist provincial governor. 

Cordoba has long been a centre of working 
class militancy, and was the scene of an 
Е insurrectional general strike--The 'Cordobazo' 
--in 1969 against the military regime of 
Е ongania. With the end of the military dicta- 
torship, and the electoral victory of 
Е Регоп вт, two representatives of. the 'revolu- 
Е tionary tendency' of Peronism, Obregon Cano 
and Atilio Lopez, were elected governor and 

leputy governor. 

However, this ‘revolutionary tendency’ 
has proved incapable in practice of breaking 
= with the most right-wing elements of Peronism 
such as the remnants of the 'black' or scab 
= cor trade union federation, which collaborated 
= with а series of military dectators, At every 


Е point where a clash between the two wings 
Е threatened, Obregon and Lopez retreated rather 


ЕГ caudillo' Juan Peron UTA leader Atilio Lopez 


than pursue their course, which would logical- 
Е ly have entailed a break with Peronism it- 
Е seit. 


Е VIOLENT DISPUTES 


But in recent months large sections of the 
working class movement in Cordoba have lost 
heir illusions in these 'lefts' and launched 
their own independent struggles. There have 
S been long and violent disputes involving car 
workers at Fiat and Perkins, and at the Con- 
ord/Materfer factory. Central to these has 
ееп the demand for affiliation to the mili- 
ant SMATA (Mechanical and Allied Sectors of 
\utomobile Transportation Union), a ‘class 
 union', as against the collaborationist UOM 
= (Union of Metal Workers). 

Then, towards the end of January, the UTA 
огдоБа (bus drivers’ union) became the first 
jroup of workers to smash through the ‘Social 
act'-~Peron's incomes policy, designed to 
014 back wages and thus attract badly-needed 
imperialist investment. Still under the nomi- 
al leadership of Atilio Lopez, the bus 
irivers forced the authorities to grant a 40% 
псгеаве. Federal intervention was threatened 
but did not actually occur 

Since, however, the raid by the ERP 
(People's Revolutionary Army) on the Azul 
ilitary base has been used as a pretext to 
Step up the attack on ‘Marxist’ апа "5 


terror- 
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Behind the | 


ist' elements. The Penal Codes has been re- 
vised so as to resotre to the police the wide 
powers they wielded under the military regime 
--ромегз which can also be used to crush 
labour disputes. Those few Peronist deputies, 
representing the youth wing of the movement, 
who refused to vote for these measures were 
forced to resign their seats. 


WELL PREPARED 


It was against this background of im- 
pending confrontation on a national scale 
that the clashes in Cordoba broke out. The 
local police chief refused to accept a re- 
tirement order, and instead arrested the 
governor, deputy governor and the heads of a 
number of provincial ministries for being 
soft on ‘Marxist elements’. 

The police coup was obviously well-pre- 
pared. Armed groups in civilian dress were 
reported to be assisting the police take- 
over of the city, while the right-wing CcT 
leaders called a 24-hour strike in support 
of the police action. But this was countered 
by the leader of the left wing union faction, 


Augustin Tosco, who called for mass demonstra- 


tions in the street against the police action. 


As street fighting between the police 
(aided by right-wing civilian squads) and 
left-wing militants began, federal troops were 
flown to Cordoba and the soldiers put on alert 
Heavy fighting occurred--with both sides using 
machine guns and automatic rifles--around gov- 
ernment house and the police headquarters, and 
in the student residential area and some 
subirbs. The Marxist ERP also joined in the 
fray on the side of the ‘revolutionary’ armed 
Peronist groups like the Montoneros. 


THINGS TO COME 


It seems that Obregon Cano--who on being 
released fled into the hills and declared 

that he still remained governor--has now had 
talks with the Peronist leadership in Buenos 
Aires, and may well have agreed to resign.Cer- 
tainly, the situation in Cordoba now appears 
to be quieting down, and a right-wing Peronist 
has been sent in as the new governor. 


But Cordoba is only a taste of things to 
come. The repression can only intensify as the 
working masses increasingly realize that Peron 
is acting not to satisfy their aspirations but 
to rescue an ailing capitalism. 

Cordoba has also shown, however, the com- 
plete inability of the ‘revolutionary’ Peron- 
ists to break with the government and spear- 
head any mass, independent struggle. That task 
means breaking the political hold of Peronism 
itself om the masses--a task which can only be 
carried out by the Marxist revolutionaries in 
Argentina. 


‘Solzhenitsyn affair has been splashed 
lacross the front pages of the Western press for 
several months now. In the process, the capital- 
ist media have completely re-made Solzhenitsyn 
into their own image. He is presented as а 
liberal humanist concerned with democracy апі 
the ‘inalienable rights of man'. Nothing could 
Бе farther from the truth, as Mark London 

shows in this article--the first in а two- 

[part series on the various Soviet opposition 
currents. 

Solzhenitsyn has been paraded by the bour- 
geois press as if he were representative of the 
Soviet opposition. In fact, he speaks only for 
the most reactionary wing of the dissident in- 
telligentsia--the current which is by far the 
least. attractive to the Russian masses. Starting 
with Solzhenitsyn and moving from right to left 
across the entire spectrum, London treats each 
current in turn, tracing the origins of their 
ideologies and methods of expressing dissent 
to their particular social bases within Soviet 
society. 

In the second part of the article, to appear 
next issue, London will examine the current 
state of working class and national minority 
oppositions to the bureaucracy which rules in 
the name of the Soviet proletariat. He will 
also discuss the tremendous obstacles a 
revolutionary opposition must overcome in 
setting out on the path to political revolu- 
tion in the degenerated and deformed workers 
states 


Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's recent open letter 
to the Soviet Politburo--published in the 
March 3 London Times and widely commented upon 
in the Western press--is a remarkable doc- 
ument. Not because it is, as the Times predic- 
Бату gushed, "а testament of astonishing 
power with relevance to our problems in the 
West". It is a piece of political quackery 
wholly irrelevant to either the bourgeois 
democracies or to the Soviet Union, with 
which it is primarily concerned. But the 
document is significant for the light it sheds 
on the politics of Solzhenitsyn, probably the 
best known Soviet oppositionist. It makes 
explicit what has been implicit in his later 
novels, particularly August 1914 and the 
Gulag Archipelago: that Solzhenitsyn is a 
mystical populist and a nationalist who wants 
to restore feudalism to the Soviet Union. The 
letter comes аз somewhat of an embarrassment 
both to liberals, who have celebrated the 
author as a freedom-loving democrat, and to 
avowed Marxists, who have uncritically 
supported him solely on the basis of his 
abstract 'anti-Stalinism'. The wish, in both 
cases, was father to the thought. 


SOLZHENITSYN’S POLITICS 


Solzhenitsyn's “anti-Stalinism" is по 
longer abstract,’if it ever was. The Russian 
Czars, were they alive today, would be the 
same kind of "anti-Stalinists". Solzhenitsyn 
is committed to the fight for democratic 
rights not on principle, but only insofar as 
it would permit the reestablishment of his 
reactionary authoritarian utopia. "For the 
forseeable future, whether we like it or not, 
Russia is destined to have an authoritarian 
order", he writes. The important point for 
him is whether it is to be dominated by the 
Soviet bureaucracy or by the old Czarist 
state in partnership with the Orthodox Church, 
"that authoritarian order which possessed a 
strong moral foundation". In a telling 
indication of his real allegiances, 
Solzhenitsyn approvingly quotes old Czarist 
officials like Stolypin and refers to 
Leningrad by its former Czarist name of 
Petersburg. г 

His model, to be even more precise, is 
Czarist Russia in the heroic period of its 
rise during the Muscovite dynasty which preceded 
the Westernizing efforts of Peter the Great in 
the sixteenth century. Solzhenitsyn is out to 
erase from history not only the first workers 
revolution, but the world-historic bourgeois 
revolution, as well. 

"We have had to be dragged down the whole 
lof the bourgeois-industrial and Marxist path", 
he writes, "to discover at the end of the 
twentieth century what any greybeard in the 
Ukraine or Russia had understood since time 
immemorial...All that progress dinned into our 
heads by the dreamers of the Enlightenment 
turned out to be an insane ill-considered 
furious rush into a blind alley...We'll 
have to turn back." 

Turn back indeed! Solzhenitsyn wants to 
~eturn to a highly romanticized pre-industrial, 
ore-capitalist society based on the primitive 
village -- “for centuries the mainstay of 
Russia" -- and the political economy and 

orality it produced. He laments "the 


annihilation of the land-owning classes” 
and the decline of the peasantry and small 
tradesmen, and he shares their prejudices. 

He writes of the "unnaturalness of urban 
life" and is contemptuous of the city masses. 
He bemoans the idea of “equality for women" 
because “this is just a substitute for the 
family we have undermined". He seeks to 
restore "Christian réligion and morality". 

He places himself in. sympathy with those 
"ridiculed as retrogrades who called on us 
to cherish and have pity on our past, even 
the most god-forsaken hamlet with a couple of 
hovels...who called upon us to keep horses, 
not to abandon small factories, not to 
clamber on top of one another in multi- 
storey blocks". 

He is against "the doctrine of progress", 
against "materialism", and against “economic 
growth as not only unnecessary but ruinous". 
He is "ап opponent of all revolutions", even 
one aimed against the bureaucracy in the 
USSR, since that would "provoke only a new 
and destructive struggle and would certainly 
lead to only a very dubious gain in the 
quality of the leadership". His mystical 
Russian nationalism borders on xenophobic 


SOVIET 


racism as he obsessively invokes the 
spectre of an invasion of Siberia by the 
“thousand million" Chinese who "lack 
Western good sense". 

Solzhenitsyn's retreat into the past is 
a mirror of his personal retreat from what 
he evidently senses to be a hopeless struggle 
against the Soviet bureaucracy. He feels him- 
self very much a lonely individual who “does 
not hold out much hope" of change and who 
appears to be overwhelmed by a bureaucracy 
which he acknowleges to have “absolute and 
imptegnable power". 

He was not always so cynical and 
despairing. That he has come to this re- 
presents a sad waste of human potential. 

His history shows him to have had a real 
instinct for collective struggle and a strong 
loyalty to the Russian Revolution. In the 
Gulag Archipelago, Һе reľates how he had no 
doubts in his early years that "the October 
Revolution was splendid and just and was led 
to victory by people of high aspirations and 
utter unselfishness". He even for a brief 
period considered joining the state security 
police, the NKVD, to defend the conquests of 
October against its enemies. When he 
discovered what Stalin was and what the NKVD 
really defended, and when he was arrested for 
expressing his doubts in a private letter, his 
confidence in Marxism nevertheless remained 
unshaken. 

His prison experience, however, crippled 
him politically. It narrowed his perception 
of Soviet reality to the point where he 
could only see it as a vast concentration camp, 
a vast Gulag Archipelago. His experiences with 
the brutalized camp guards and prisoners caused 
him to project their vices on the whole of 
Russian society in an extremely mechanical way. 
Although he idealized the masses in the ab- 
stract--particularly the peasant masses--he 
viewed! the actual working masses, judging from 
his letter, as "brutal and cynical". Solzhen- 
itsyn's growing lack of confidence in the 
ability of individuals to collectively change 
their circumstances for the better was compoup- 
де by the torrent of lies emanating from the 
Stalinist bureaucracy:"The whole life of ѕос- 
iety--minds, tongues, radios and press--is 
clogged up with lies, lies, lies. Everything 
is steeped in lies and everybody knows it." 

He failed, however, to recognize the great- 
est lie of all:that Stalinism was the contin- 


and the 


“uator rather than the subverter of authentic 


Marxism. In contrast to another leading Soviet 
oppositionist, the historian Roy Medvedev, who 
recognizes that “Stalinism represented a real 
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counter-revolution", Solzhenitsyn conéluded 
that "Stalin only followed in the path that had 
already been marked out". 

Ultimately, Solzhenitsyn must be seen as 
an historical victim of the Stalinist counter- 
revolution. His politics formed in a society 
where the Soviet working class remains largely 
passive and atomized, and where revolutionary 
Marxist ideas and organizations which could 
help rouSe it are vigilantly suppressed. This 
is in no small measure directly owing to the 
repressive apparatus and policies of stalin 
and his successors. A*politically active work- 
ing’ class would undoubtedly have inspired the 
young Solzhenitsyn with the prospect for 
change and have headed off his dark view of it. 
A Left Opposition to the bureaucracy, of the 
kind that existed in the Twenties, would have 
provided him with a Marxist’ analysis of Stalin- 
ism which demonstrated that bureaucratic 
hegemony and proletarian passivity were temp- 
orary and related to historical conditions 
which were changing in favour of the workers. 

But there is not yet that organized work- 
ing class activity, nor that revolutionary 
party, and in the absence of both, it is not 
untypical of а rootless artist like Solzhen~ 


OPPOSITION 


itsyn to escape reality by turning in despair 
and confusion to mysticism, utopianism and 
ultimately to reaction.He is following the 
path trod by generations of artists and intel- 
lectuals from Wordsworth and Coleridge whose 
revolutionary committment was often’ dependent 
ọn the ebb and flow of the class struggle. 

It is true that Solzhenitsyn for a time 
hoped that Soviet reality would be altered by 
influences seeping in from the West. But it 
seems now his eyes were turned in that direct- 
ion for different reasons than the Soviet lib- 
erals, who admire it as a model of technocrat- 
ic and economic efficiency. Solzhenitsyn view- 
ed it through the prism of a classical conserv- 
ative: Western society, so he believed, was a 
society based on law and order, possessed of 
strong moral fibre, which inculcated in its 
citizens a strong sense of ‘duty' to the 
пабіоп--а11 of which by his standards were 
absent in the Soviet Union. 

Events of the past decade have gradually 
cooled Solzhenitsyn's flirtation with Western 
society. Vietnam alienated him--for all the 
wrong reasons:"Witness how mighty America 
lost to tiny North Vietnam and how easily 
the nerves of American society and American 
youth-gave мау..." The Ellsberg case revealed 
the law to be as arbitrary in the US as in the 
USSR:"How can a judge flout his obligatory 
independence to pander to the passions of soc- 
iety and acquit a man who during a long and 
exhausting war, steals and publishes War Min- 
istry documents?" Bourgeois democracy was a 
farce:"We are not adherents of that turbulent 
‘democracy run riot' in which once every few 
years the politicians...nearly kill themselves 
over an electoral campaign, trying to ‘gratify 
the masses". Order has broken down completely: 
"Even the most respected democracies have 
turned out to be powerless against a handfull 
of miserable terrorists". And as for duty to 
the nation:"There are very many instances 
today of groups of workers who have learned to 
grab as much as they can for themselves when- 
ever their country is going through a crisis 
even if they ruin the country in the process". 


Арта те 


SOLZHENITSYN’ 5 INFLUENCE 
There is no real possibility of Solzhen- 

itsyn's ideas sinking roots in modern Soviet 
society. They comprise the nexus of an anti- 
quated ideology inherited from social classes 
that, however powerful they may have been in 
Czarist times, are marginal and declining and 
can no longer impose their will on society. 
Particularly in the Soviet Union, fifty years 


ча ОЦЕНЕНЫ 


of concentrated industrial development have 
made Solzhenitsyn's project to turn back the 
clock a thoroughly ludicrous опе except perhaps 
to religious sects like the Baptists, рап- 
Slavic nationalists, Zionists and dwindling 
numbers of petit-bourgeois elements in the 
cities and countryside. For the tens of mil- 
lions of wage and salary earners who are 
reminded daily of the utility of industrial 
development and planned economy, Solzhenitsyn's 
sad plea to the Russian bureaucrats--to the 
bureaucrats, no less!--to dismantle the col- 
lective farms, bring industry to a shuddering 
halt, curtail all foreign aid, and divert 
resources to ‘thaw out' Siberia and create а 
network of medieval villages where cars will 
be banned--all this will be met by the workers 
with derision and laughter. 


THE SCIENTIFIC IGENTSIA 


Even among the intelligentsia, Solzhen- 
itsyn has little prospect of appealing beyond 
its poets, artists and philosophers, many of 
whom (like Andrei Sinyavsky, Vladimir Osipov, 
and Yuri Daniel) are already much influenced 
by mysticism and Christianity. The real motor 
force of the intellectual opposition comes 
increasingly from the scientific and technical 
intelligentsia--economists, physicists, plan- 
ners, factory managers, social scientists and 
lower-level technicians--of whom nuclear 
physicist Andrei Sakharov may be said to be 
the leading representative. Unlike Solzhen- 
itsyn and the cultural intellectuals, the 
scientific wing is rooted in the modern prod- 
uctive apparatus of the Soviet Union and it 
does not in the least wish to dismantle it to 
return to Solzhenitsyn's peasant villages to 
meditate on the spiritual essence of humankind. 
It wants to rationalize that apparatus and make 
it more efficient. 

Unlike the reactionary opposition, which 
trace its antecedents to Czarist Russia, 
origins of the scientific intelligentsia 
lie in the political economy of the USSR. It 
was spawned by Soviet industrialization’and is 
inextricably linked to it. It was the need, in 
fact, of this maturing scientific intelligent- 
sia for greater freedom of inquiry and decision 
making authority, that prompted the Soviet 
bureaucracy, immediately following the death 
of Stalin, to relax cultural and scientific 
controls which had become economically counter- 
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the scientific 
institutionalized political rights to gus 
its freedoms. It finds its dependence on the 
bureaucracy to 'de-Stalinize' Soviet society 
precarious, particularly since Brezhnev ке- 
versed some of the concessions granted in the 
Khrushchev period. 

Naturally enough, there is considerable 
sympathy for the West within the scientific in- 
telligentsia. The intelligentsia is rational, 
pragmatic, concerned with political rights and 
economic efficiency, and so--in theory at any 
rate--is Western bourgeois liberalism. On the 


personal level, the scientists, academicians and 
factory managers are less concerned, unlike 501- 


zhenitsyn, with the moral regeneration of the 
Russian masses than they are with carving out 
greater space for themselves and their indiv- 
idual pursuits within Soviet society. They 
limit their own demands to expanding and con- 
solidating their own privileges--freedom of 
speech, foreign travel and currency, more con- 
sumer goods, and better living standards for 
themsélves and their familiies. Sirice their 
material interests may bring them into conflict 
with the masses, the populist emphasis in Sol- 
zhenitsyn is foreign to their vision. Where 
Solzhenitsyn can break ideologically with the 
West when he discovers it is not a 'spiritual' 
society which is paternalistically concerned 
with the masses, the highly individualistic 
Sakharovs, imbued with the liberal spirit 
precisely that aspect about the West. They 
fawn over its advanced technology and political 
economy. If Sakharov today hesitates about 
detente, it is purely for tactical reasons 
born of concern that American imperialism 
which he supports, might relax its vigilance 
against “our uncontrollable bureaucratic 
apparatus". 

Because they are more strategically placed 
than the artists and poets, the governing bur- 
eaucracy has to be more responsive to its 
scientists and planners. If they could, the 
Soviet bureaucrats would probably even move to 
satisfy their demand for democratic rights, 
since the manner in which these would be used 
by the scientific and managerial elite would 
not really threaten them. In a sense, it could 
be argued that the upper stratum of the scien- 
tific intelligensia carries the bureaucracy's 
policies to their logical conclusions: economic 
reform, strengthing of trade and cultural ties 
with the West, emphasis on higher incomes and 
more luxury goods for those able to afford 
them, and so on. 
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CONTRADICTIONS OF DE-STALINIZATION 


The problem for the governing bureaucracy, 
however, is that the extension of democratic 
rights of speech, assembly, political organi- 
zation, and the press would also ultimately 
permit the politicizing of the Soviet working 
class, as well as prompt the formation of re- 
volutionary Marxist tendencies. These would 
organize workers around demands calling for an 
end to bureaucratic privilege and for demo- 
cratic control of the planned economy--in 
short, for an anti-bureaucratic political re-" 
volution. This, the bureaucracy instinctively 
recognizes, and it therefore has no alternative 
but to repress even its most 'respectable' dis- 
senters, no matter how much it may priyately 
agree with them. 

It should be pointed out that the regime's 
repression of intellectuals is considerably 
less harsh than the manner in which it deals 
with working class or peasant dissenters. If 
this is not strikingly apparent today, it is 
only because of the relative absence of organ- 
ized working class activity. But we do know of 
examples of working class dissidents sentenced 
to long jail terms or sentenced to death, while 
right wing notables like Sakharov ог the cel- 
list Rostropovich suffer only mild harassment 
through the withdrawal of their passport pri- 
vileges or through school and job discrimina- 
tion against members of their immediate fami- 
lies. Moreover, within the elite, the regime 
treats right-wingers with considerably less 
severity than it does Leninists. A right wing 
poet like Vladimir Овроу, for example, who 
largely shares Solzhenitsyn's worldview, is 
afforded greater opportunity to circulate 
freely within Soviet society than an avowed 
Leninist like Pyotr Gregorenko who ends up 
confined to a psychiatric hospital. 

The bureaucracy tempers its repression 
with concessions. Intellectuals enjoy what 
might be called an informal restricted fran- 
chise to publicly air their views on certain 
questions, such as the economic reforms, which 
do not threaten to lead to mass mobilizations 
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against the regime. And the bureaucracy is 
moving,in the current five-year plan,to raise 
the salaries of higher level administrators, 
planners, and researchers. The incomes of 
these strata have declined in recent years 
relative to industrial and white-collar wor- 
kers and this has added fuel to their discon- 
tent. The bureaucracy has also regularly made 
concessions regarding foreign travel, the im- 
portation of expensive consumer goods, and 
science policy. 


CURRENTS WITHIN THE INTELLIGENSIA 


‘the scientific and technical elite 
is itself not monolithic. There are 
divisions within it about precisely how 
the system is to be "rationalized". 

There are quite clearly capitalist- 
restorationist elements like Sakharov. 
While he does not wish to completely dis- 
mantle the planned economy to return to the 
classical free market economy of the піпе- 
teenth century, he inclines towards "soft" 
capitalism or welfare statism, in particular 
as it has developed in Sweden. He is, you 
might say, the Soviet Galbraith. In foreign 
policy, he shares the reactionary views of 
Solzhenitsyn with regard to Israel, People's 
China, and the war in Vietnam. He is report- 
edly sympathetic to the junta which drowned 
the Chilean working class in blood. With Solz- 
henitsyn, also, he fears "undue commotion and 
mass disturbances", preferring to believe 
instead that “only in the hands cf the 
intelligensia lies society's historical fate". —— 

То the left of Sakharov is the current 
grouped around Medvedev and to his left бгі- 
gorenko. They claim continuity with Leninism 
and the working class movement. They support 
the nationalized economy and seek to institute 
workers democracy. Unlike Solzhenitsyn and 
Sakharov, their primary impulse is to appeal 
to the reformist Communist and Socialist par- 
ties in Europe, rather than to the Western 
liberal bourgeoisie or the capitalist media. 
They also side with anti-capitalist struggles 
abroad, and do not fear mass initiatives; - 
Grigorenko, in fact, was instrumental several 
years ago in helping organize the Crimean Tar- 
tars, the first movement in Russia to receive 
anything approaching a mass following. 

If their motives and objectives are sound, — 
they betray a certain confusion about a stra- 
tegy for change. They seemingly do not under- 
stand the need for a political revolution led 


concentrate on trying to reform the bureau- 
cracy, а strategy that has failed miserably _ 
in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Gri- 
gorenko is a partial exception to this refor- 
mist perspective. He has written (see accom- 
panying box) of a radical break with Stalinism 
--the antithesis of genuine Leninism. But, he 
sees the means to accomplishing this funda- 
mental break in ideological terms--without 
spelling out a concrete strategy of political 
revolution to destroy the bureaucracy's hege- 
mony over the proletarian state. 

That they persist in these mistaken and 
incomplete conceptions comes as no surprise. 
The best of the Soviet oppositionists are 
separated from the Bolshevik tradition which 
was decisively broken in the Twenties with 
the defeat of the Left Opposition. They have 
had virtually no access to the debates of 
that period. Bourgeois texts on economics or 
politics are far more easily obtainable than 
materials by the Left Opposition which are 
kept under lock and key. And they remain 
isolated from revolutionary Marxist currents 
in the West who can introduce them to that 
literature. 

Their most serious weakness is their com- 
plete separation from the working class. In 
his otherwise frivolous book, Will the USSR 
Survive Until 1984?, Andrei Amalrik correctly 
observed that the dissidents have "a surreal- 
ist image of the working class" and that "по 
one, not even the bureaucratic elite, knows 
exactly what attitudes prevail among wider 
sections of the population." 

Partly their isolation from the working 
class can be explained by their own intense 
repression and by the highly atomized nature 
of the Soviet proletariat; but it is also 
reinforced by the dissidents' focusing their 
efforts on reform of the bureaucracy. What- 
ever the cause, for Marxist intellectuals, 
this isolation is disastorous. It is a truism 
that only the workers can make the revolution, 
Beyond that, however, is the undeniable fact 
that intellectuals move away from Marxism 
when they are isolated for long periods from 
the proletariat. The pressures оп bureau- 
cratic reformers like Grigorenko and Medvedev 
to gradually abandon the struggle like Sol- 
zhenitsyn 414, or to turn to Western imper- 
ialism like Sakharov, grow ever more profound 
in the absence of contact with the working 
class. 
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We welcome Charnie Guettel's Marxism and 
sm as a useful contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a theory of womens' liberation 
This book provides a clear overview and stimu- 
lating critique of the writings Ofits 

major theorists over thé past 100 years -- 
John Stuart Mill, Engels, the early suffra- 
gists, Simone de Beauvoir, Kate Millett, 
Juliet Mitchell and Shulamith Firestone. 

In simple, but not crude terms, Guettel 
outlines some of the basic Marxist perspect- 
ives for understanding women's oppressian 
land\the meahs to liberation. While she brings 
nothing original to the body of Marxist liter- 
lature on womeh, she does open up, to a much 
broader audience, the main points that ett 


been and are presently being debated. Guettel 
15 careful to 0 ize her material in a 


coherent and educational way. It is rt 


то see а Marxist writer take considerable с! 
to reach\the widest possible audience witi 
ideas. n 
Guetté] criticizes radical feminism as 5 
well -as bourgeois feminism for its liberalism - 
-- for its tradition of personalized solutions 
-- where fréedom for women becomes a question 
lof changing en's consciousness without 
lunderstandingy that such a change necessitates 
ап entire reorganization of the social relations 
lof society. 


The traditional separation of a strategy for 
women's liberation conceives of the transforma- 


inism has been/the ghettoizdtion of the women's 
struggle outside the mainstream of the class 
struggle, and/therefore thé development of its 
perspectives for change in an idealist frame- 
work--as if interpersonal/attitudes could 
change without fundamental changes in the struc- 
ture of society. / 
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SPLIT OF SONAL. AND ITICAL 8 
Although Guettel criticizes this approach 
and at the ame time*Shows a new concern with 
he_realm of Pergo relations, she shares 
with the feminists their inability to connect 
the politics 06 the private world and those 
lof the realm of public production. This is 
responsible for the major theoretical and 
strategic problems in Marxism and Feminism. 


Her failure must be seen in the context 

lof the political Ра ите of the Soviet Union 
апа the CA's the west, to connect work 

‘ithin thé trade unions With the struggle of 
jomen outside production against their oppres- 
sion, Guettel works from Within this tradition 
апа is only partial] о break out of its 
ore stultifying 11 [This reflects 
itself in her apolog the continued 


|орргеѕѕіфп of women 
of зрасе ме will take 


aspect df her argument/in a future issue of 
ithe 014 Mole. 
That she has broke » testifies in 
part to her о i ities, but much 
to/the fo 


‘ceful intrusion 
women's oppression 
f sécialist politigs over 


more jmportantly 
the personal й1тепзйопз о 
intg the mainstrea 
the) past decade. 
This has laid the basis for integrating 
fa и991е agains n's oppression with 
small 
thus 


legretably, оп1 
this directio 


lousework, foy instance, 
maintenance work and 'unproductiWe con- 
Битр Топ”. But this ignores the fyll role of 
he housewife, economically and jdeologically 
= in the socialization of chi}dren, in 
penera Ч nagemen nw tte 
prganization of the family's commodity con- 
sumption and as an ever-accessible sexual 
partner on her husband's terms, tied to his” 
теѓаЬ1е of work and leisure. 
"| А вневе “functions, in combination with 
hér bäsic ecotiomic role (in the reproduction 
of 1аБоиг” рочег), are underestimated by s” 
с says, 


uettey. It is quite true that, as бие: 
"the ultimatelyedecisT cally 


perceive: 


are changes in labour productivity and changes 
in labour productivity have taken place largely 
іп the most socialized sections б? production, 
spheres in which women have been subordinated 
drastically or excluded entirely". (p.53) 

But we should not let this realization 
cloud a full understanding of women's work in 
the home. Essentially Guettel's analysis is 
economist--not vulgar, but economist nonethe- 
less. Thus, she does not draw on any of the 
salient aspects of radical: feminism. Accepting 
the terms of debate between “feminism" and 
"Marxism" her work is lopsided, limited to an 
analysis of the "economic". Like the feminists, 
Guettel continues to see the family as a sep- 
arate sphere of life divorced from the larger 
society. This equates work with wage labour 
and production with the production of surplus 
value. It fails to identify women as housewives 
and mothers as workers in relation to capital- 
ist production--effectively excluding the house- 
wife from socialist politics. 


The exclusive concentration on the im- 
mediate relations between labour and capital 
t the point of production has become increas- 


of personal radicalism whose ideology is per- 
ted with the abstract individualism which 


‘ignificant numbers of revolutionary soc- 
ts are finally realizing that an analysis 
of spheres beyond that where surplus value 15 
produced--the public services, the family, the 
state4-is necessary for a full understanding 
of the) society in which we live and struggle. 
In speaking of the economy as the determining 
fi in society and restricting the meaning 
" to the sphere of surplus value, 
е of capitalism as an integrated total- 
t. 
Мотеп “ә, labour in the home is certainly, 
part of the Capitalist economy--the necessary 
complement to the rise of industry ande§rowth 
of the proletariat, But it is veiled/by her 
isolation from sociak production. 

That “Guettel is ратф Ту aware”of this can 


be ѕее by support 06, constiousness- 

raising tatement Hat the "division 
of cl bour Бу зех is at the root 
of ўледиа1і+іеѕ in\the*work force" (p.59), by 


е female roles of wife 
demand for shared respon- 


access to the wage labour mar- 
rt herself and her children. The 


remedy prescribed for a complete cure is stil 


и, ai integration in production" and a break- 
down of sex-typed roles, without which child- 
care and social services would remain female 
eat- 


A Journal of Liberatio 
complete understanding 
duction and socializatior™n 
tory. Engels also claimed that 
tant in his Origin of the Famil, 
perty and the State, which бие 
mention in her discussion of Wim. She says that 
Marxists have been quite »fGht in excluding the 
family from the economy“and relegating it to 
the superstructureefn this she reinforces the 
feminists' miseefiception of the division in 
society between women in the family and men in 
the_LecOnomy' . 
And so, she fails to integrate an under- 
standing of the oppressive personal realit; 
that feminists see (and rightly contest) but 
cannot locate in a larger context. In doing so 
she unfortunately reinforces the split between 
а personalized feminism and an economist 50с- 
ialism. Protagonists of both these ideologies 
can debate and denounce one another until they 
е blue in the face, but in reality they рег- 
one another as a sterile couplet. They 
ite errors in analyzing the same 


dither one grasps adequgtety 


fas impor- 
Private Pro- 
neglects to 


divided reali 


~ Guettel’s MARXISM and FEMINISM 


the underlying unity of the public and privati- 
zed spheres of capitalist society. It follows 
then that neither can hope to unify the forces 
from both realms to assault this capitalist 
division and break it down in the process of 
socialist revolution. 

This shows itself in Guettel's strategic 
perspective. She does not go beyond the tra- 
ditional Stalinist approach of assuming that 
once housework has been socialized there will 
be an automatic liberation in what Juliet Mit- 
chell calls the 'structures' of reproduction, 
sexuality and infant care. Guettel writes 
"Although many of the fruits of unalienated 
social production affect men and women in simi- 
lar ways, the way in which society adapts its 
reproductive tasks to the mode of production 
is of particular importance to women. Perhaps 
struggle on this will constitute the primary 
contradiction at some point in the transition 
from socialism to communism, а primary contra- 
diction hopefully of the non-antagonistic var- 
iety" (p.60). 

Guettel recognizes the need for conscious 
political struggle in these areas, but it is 
implied that this is to wait until socialism 
has been won. Here, she retreats to a theory 
of revolution by stages. Because she sees the 
possibility for womens' struggles in this so- 
ciety in such a limited way, Guettel inevitably 
opens up a division between the maximum demands 
under capitalism. This lays the door open for 
a naive over-estimation of the potential of 
struggles for democratic rights in and of them- 
selves. 

The original demands of Mary Wollstonecraft 
and J.S. Mill--votes for women (if they ful- 
filled the property requirements that теп did), 
entrance into universities and certain male 
vocations, the right to own property--were de- 
mands that called for freedom and individual 
rights for women, but only for certain women. 
In fact, the mass campaign for women's suffrage 
was a single issue campaign that did not con- 
tain escalating demands beyond the vote. This 
Теа straight into the sudden collapse of the 
womens' movement immediately after universal 
suffrage was won. Guettel refers to this limis 
tation in an oblique way: “A Marxist say 
that to fight for the ‘abstract rights’ of in- 
dividuals is incomplete and the notion of ab- 
stract rights unscientific, but would not 
fore oppose a movement for democratic 

based on such a philosophy; indeed such 
a movement might be an important step in the 
struggl@ to end oppression. The demand for 
freedom takes many incomplete, even religious, 
forms іп the history of the fight against op- 
pression." (4) 

One gan support democratic struggles as 
progressive, but these must be explained in 
terms of ja class strategy. Guettel implies 
this in the above quote when she uses the term 
"unscientific", but this is hardly adequate. 
One of the limitations of the book is the 
vagueness\ of her critique of democratic rights. 

Guett@l's vagueness here is made mosteeyi- 
dent in the final section of the book*Where 
she deals with еу 

One of hree strategic demands is for 
"а mass moyément to tax the corporations for 
universalstate daycare democratically con- 
trolled." Leaving aside the problems with the 
formdlation '+ах the corporations’ she makes a 

tastic assumption that state day care could y 
be democratically controlled. "Daycare would 
be an extension of the public school system" 
(p.61). As if the public school system was dé- 
mocratically controlled:.As if any state in 
stitution was not primarily serving the intér- 
ests of the ruling class: As if the bourgedis 
science of childrearing and infant care сош14 
serve the workers real interests! (Ironically, 
Guettel has accused Juliet Mitchell of рге 
cisely her own fault: "Indeed state power/is a 
factor which гот her analysis én- 
tirely "(p.35). 


ands ar: 1) strug- 
gle at the work\place and \in the trade unions 
for equal pay far work of equal value, and 2 
organizing the unorganized.\ What has \happened 
to the crucial problem of séx-typing lof jobs? 
Of the entrenched roles fo woman as ‘mother’ 
and 'wife'? Of the need to share parenthood? 
"As long as childcare is female no matter how 
public, certain inequalities wil persist. 


(p.29)% Too true. Whysis it necessary to wait™ 
uptil thesworking class 5Тегез.5 а е-ронег, in \ 
“order to begin.the struggle on thése»jSsues? 
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solidarity notes 


Brazilian apologists and bagman coming 


After a successful reopening of formal (informal since before the Chilean coup) 
relations with the military junta in Chile, the Brazilian military junta Наз new plans 
up its braided sleeves. A 35-member trade mission will spend three weeks in Canada in 
June. "The cream of Brazilian industry" and a representative of the State Bank will 
be touring. 

Vancouver will be visited June 20 for a 
three-day stay. On June 24-25, the swine will 
meet government officials in Winnipeg before 
government officials in Winnipeg before moving 


on to Montreal. Toronto is also on the itinerary. 


а The Canadian left’ and workers' move- 
ment should make the mission as unwelcome 
as possible. The NDP should be made to 
answer for the hints that the Brazilians 

| will be meeting with the premiers of B.C. 
and Manitoba. Militant demonstrations 
should be organized to 'greet' these apo- 

_logists of the Brazilian gorillas. 

In Ontario, the Conservative govern- 
ment is grovelling for an expanded market 
in Brazil. Industry Minister Claude Bennett 

recently led a provincial trade mission to Sao Paolo. Not to be outdone, the Alberta 
government is sending-its trade representatives to Brazil in Мау. 
END CANADIAN IMPERIALIST AID TO BRAZIL! . OUST THE GENERALS AND KICK THEIR APOLOGISTS OUT! 


US solidarity against repression! 


The largest U.S. national conference on repression in Brazil and Chile was 
held in Madison, Wisconsin April 4-7, 1974, sponsored by the Community. Action on 
Latin America group (CALA) and the Madison Ibero-American Studies Program, in 
cooperation with the Bertrand Russell Tribunal. The conference attracted more 
than 600 participants from all over the United States and several Latin American 
countries. As well as the large numbers of independent radicals attending the 
conference, several political groups participated, including the sponsor, CALA, 
the U.S. Committee for Justice for Latin American Prisoners (USLA) and supporters 
of the Fourth International. 

The opening address was given by Harald Edelstam, former Swedish ambassador 
to Chile, Who was deported last year by the Chilean junta for his role in giving 
asylum to fleeing revolutionaries. Edelstam described in detail the horror that 
surrounded the murderous events following the September 11 take-over in Chile 
Both Edelstam and another guest speaker, Maurice Zeitlin, emphasized the ill- 
preparedness of the Chilean working class for the armed struggle. These speakers 


had carried out a program of arming the 
working class, the coup could have been defeated. 

Panel discussions were held on the current évents now unfolding iff Brazil зна” 
Chile. Speakers described the severe repression faced by Brazilian revolutionaries 
and the present state of the resistance. 

The last day of the conference was marked by a strong independent radical 
outlook toward organizing a massive defense campaign’ in support of all Chilean 
political prisoners. In the U.S., plans are underway for demonstrations and picket 
lines оп Sat. May 11 at all Chilean embassies and at international business 
offices specifically responsible for the junta's existence. 


Self-defense against fascists 


Оп April 14, in Toronto, a white power vigilante front of the Western Guard Party 
violently attacked a film showing by the Toronto Committee for the Liberation of 
Portugal's African Colonies (TCLPAC) at which a leader of FRELIMO was to speak. This 
incident was clearly a response by the ехіѓепе right to the Banfield affair in which 
a lecture at the U of T by an academic racist was disrupted by SDS and some members 
of the RMG. Hence, the assault by the Western Guard must be understood as an attack 
on the entire left as well as black and immigrant groups 

In fact, in every advanced capitalist country, small groups, either explicitly 
or potentially fascist, have resurfaced--National Front in Britain, Ordre Nouveau 
in France and the American Nazi Party in the US. In Canada, the extreme right, so far 
restricted to Toronto, has begun to regroup. And as the present capitalist crisis 
deepens and the rise of the workers’ movement and the revolutionary left heightens, 
attacks by fascists against the left and the workers' movement will become more fre- 
quent and more brutal. 

In response Ко. Еве white power attack on TCLPAC (which resulted in a number of 
people being sent to hospital and extensive damage to the theatre lobby), the RMG is- 
sued a call for united self-defense ‘of meetings of the left and the workers' movement. 
Various groups and individuals have responded to this call or taken their own initia- 
tives towards this objective. 
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Guettel coto 


ers and parent control of daycare. Guettel 


italism--she is abandoning the struggle for 
transforming labour within the home until the 
day socialism is won. In her demands she has 
not: gone far enough beyond Communist Party с 
practice of only articulating the needs of the -Marxism and Feminism by Charnie Guettel is 
working class in the very partial form in which Published by Canadian Women's Educational 
they are expressed by the trade union movement. 22655: 280 Bloor st. West, Suite 305, Tor- 
Guettel's strategy repeats the errors of 


DEBBIE FIELD, 


formist strategies for the struggle under cap- -Available from OLD MOLE: The Housewife and 


italism and utopian demands for ‘after the re- Her Labour Under Capitalism, by Wally Sec- 
volution'. The way to cut through this split combe; New Left Review, #83; $2.00 


is to pose transitional demands such as work- 


does not provide for a link between immediate 
Э demands, such as daycare and equal pay for work 
the need to socialize chiidrearing, which, as of equal value, and a strategy for the general 
she herself says, cannot be realized under cap- transformation of women's place in this society. 


SYLVIA McVICAR 


onto. This publisher is a non-profit venture 
maximalist/minimalist and utopian/reformist de- established to synthesize and print material 
mands. For the most part she is suggesting re- merging from the women's movement in Canada. 


TAYLOR-VADE NATIONALISM 


“I think its a great mistake that 
Canadian labour unions should be domin- 
ated by American labour unions. I think 
the control of our unions „should go back 
to Canadians and it should be a matter 
of law, but no political party has ever 
had the guts to do that.” 


E.P. Taylor 
The Financial Post 
November 17, 1974 


WEN YOU GOTTA 60; „МОШ GOTTA 60 


According to the Global TV's Braden 
Beat, an unnamed factory in Toronto ке- 
cently fired an employee for “urinating 
on an assembly line conveyor belt". The 
factory allows five minutes per three 
hours for washroom breaks. Management 
does not allow "extraordinary relief 
periods" unless "abundant need" is 
demonstrated. 

An arbitrator reported that the fore- 
man had refused to accept the worker's 
“obvious immediate need". A fellow wor- 
ker stated to the arbitrator that the 
act of urination had not been "performed 
in a hostile manner". 

The worker has been reinstated but 
the company refused to compensate for 
lost pay. 


THE BLOC OF FOUR CLASSES? 


"Іп Macao (the Portuguese imperia- 
list dot on the Chinese coast) the most 
visible in all of the emerging capital- 
ist decadence is a multi-millionaire 
businessman named Ho Yin, whose diversi- 
ty of political interests and business 
investments is at least unusual. 

Ho Yin, about 60, is a member of 
the People's Congress in Peking, where 
he visits about three times a year. He 
is also the representative of Macao's 
Chinese population in the colonial gov- 
ernment and chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, which is the Commu- 
nist Party's main political presence in 
Macao. 

On the other hand the same gray- 
haired Ho Yin is chairman of the board 
of the local greyhound race track, pres- 
ident of the Macao Electricity and Water 
Co., and owner of the city bus company 
along with a shipping company, a bank, 
several hotels and some apartment buil- 
dings. 

For relaxation, Ho Yin, who is 
obviously a different breed of Chinese 
Communist, plays baccarat for high 
stakes at the casino in the Lisboa Hotel, 
which is owned by a syndicate controlled 
by a capitalist millionaire from Hong 
Kong named Stanley Ho. 

Stanley Ho, a Eurasian in his 50s, 
is Macao's most successful non-Commun- 
ist capitalist.. 


Toronto Star 
April 20, 1974 
Но Yin is rumoured to Бе anti-Con- 
fucian and therefore not subject to at- 
tack from cultural revolutionaries. 


DATES FROM THE RED CALENDAR 


May 1--International Day of Solidarity- 
"The workers have no country. 
united attion is one of the first 
conditions for the emancipation 
of the proletariat." 
1818-Birth of Karl Marx 
1970, Toronto-10,000 депопзега- 
tors take to University Avenue in 
front of U.S. consulate in protest 
over Kent State murders. Police on 
horses and plainclothesmen attack 
peaceful, crowd. 

May 25-1971-African Liberation Day 
launched in United States as year- 
ly demonstration in support of 
African liberation struggles 


| 
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The following article Gomes from the revo- 
lutionary Trotskyist weekly of France, Rouge- 
The author J.P.Beauvais has made an extensive 
lexamination of the events in Chile since the ` 
September coup. In two trips to Santiago, 
Beauvais has interviewed rank-and-file members 
and leaders of the Unidad Popular parties and 
the organizations of the revolutionary left. 
Тһе translation here is by the International 
‘Commission-of the Revolutionary Marxist Group 
which has prepared translations of the entire 
Beauvais series published in Rouge over the 
past seven months. The collection of documents 
examines developments in terms of the various 
[bourgeois and workers organizations, the state 
lof the junta, international relationships to 
the internal affairs of the regime, and so оп. 
We believe that these articles are very impor- 
tant for the North American workers movement 
in understanding the lessons of Chile. Thus, 
we are making them available with supplementary 
documents of the Fourth International in the 
form of a pamphlet in preparation at the time 
we are going to press. 

We are also encouraging North American 
comrades who understand French to subscribe to’ 
Rouge (10 Impasse Guemenee, Paris 4, France) 


CHILE: WORKERS RESISTANCE 


ing these objectives--within a few days the main movements began to multiply. At the end of 


parties of the working class were smashed and 
dismantled, victims of brutal repression and 
their own reformist, legalist illusions. De-~ 
prived of essential cadre at all levels, the 
trade unions were also in total disarray, пе- 
vertheless they appear capable of mounting some 
forms of resistance to the junta's master plan. 

Апа it was clear enough that a single re- 
volutienary organization such as the MIR, whose 
implantation in the Chilean working class while 
substantial in itself, remains minor in the to- 
tal context, cannot’ play a role which substi- 
tutes for an organized workers movement. 

Today, however, months after the coup, 
there is one undeniable fact--the military has 
failed to gain its objective. 

Certainly, they have rendered impot’ nt 
(and for,a protracted period this will remain 
the case) a considerable part of the organized 
workers movemént. Certainly, they have abolished 
@ good part of the economic and social acquisi- 
tions of Chilean workers, imposing upon many of 
them a regime of forced labour. 

But they have failed at what will come to 
be the determining factor, the destruction, the 


January, for example, the majority of contruc— 
tion sites in Santiago were deserted for sever- 
al days. Since censorship is intended to pre- ` 
vent the circulation of information on such 
strikes, the information which abounded is 
particularly significant. 

Thus the IRT (owned jointly by the Ameri- 
can RCA trust and the Chilean state), "ап elec- 
trical enterprise of international prestige", 
was the site of a strike at the beginning of 
January over the lack of payment of legal sal- 
ary increases promised in December. A sector 
of the factory downed tools demanding payment 
of those 'bonuses' without delay . Pressure and 
threats did not break the IRT workers who dis- 
played tremendous courage. At a time when the 
authorities threatened to jail employers who 
failed to respect the legal salary settlements, 
the management were in no position to put up 
a fight. The IRT workers knew how to take ad- 
vantage of this and how to make an example of 
their own actions. 

Recently, a new strike has taken place at 
Sumar, one of the most important textile enter- 
prises, and one which had just been returned to 
its former owners who had previously been ex- 
propriated. In this instance, repression was 
fierce--more than thirty arrested with several 
executions. 

The bakery workers of the capital city also 
launched a struggle which, while not openly de- 
clared, nonetheless produced repercussions 
which were impossible to explain away. In the 
words of the big bourgeoisie's paper El Mercur- 
do, which has 'kindly' undertaken the coverage 
of this struggle: “Once more we have seen line- 

apital, a sight which 
especially 
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поё been délivering enough 
b eeism оп the part of the 
ДЕРЕ has d. Luis Gutierrez, secretary 
9 ‘al of the Federation of Bakery Workers, 
reiterated that ‘many companeros have not gone 
to work because their wages are so very low'. 
The Director of Industry and г 
Cabello, affirmed that there is по g 
of flour for the bakeries. He attributed the 


aes, that social class which carries a trad- 

уб Й struggle, of organization--the class 
Which carries within it the historical seeds of 
revo’ onary change. This indications of this 
ё are numerous, although their weight and 
ificance vary. 
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Since the military coup of September 11 
which overthrew the Unidad Popular government, 
the military has not ceased by blood and fire, 
to work systematically towards the one objec- 
tive which is ‘essential to the success of its 
undertaking--the enslavement of the Chilean 
working class. To accomplish this, the junta 
has used every possible means, from massacres 
to massive firings, from systematic destruc- 
tion of the organized workers movement (parties 
and unions) to militarization of the principal 
centres of production. 

We cannot overemphasize the fact that this 
political action is so systematic, so bloody, .. 
that it has no precedents in Latin America. One 
would have*to go back to the tragic years Ье- 
tween the two world wars in Western Europe to 
make any comparison. Whatever might be the in- 
ternal contradictions in the Chilean bourg 
and the fissures which can be seen within the 
military regime, its dominant political dir 
tion has been maintajned until now without let 
up. Е 


The cause of this is simple: it is not 
necessary to go looking for the reason behind 
it in the bloodthirsty insanity of this or that 
member of the junta. Rather, it lies in the lo- 
gic of the system of which the generals are 
servants. To get the economy rolling again and 
win investment from major imperialist powers 


ATE OF PRODUCTION--A STATE OF- DISARRAY 


The first, most diffuse evidence of this 
failure, and the most significant because it 
is the most massive, is revealed by figures 
published by the military itself. From Septem- 
ber 11 to Decenber 31, 1973, total production 
in Chile increased 4.0% in relation to the 
four fiscal months previously under the UP 
government. 

ТЕ mineral (copper) production, which was 
pushed to the maximum during this period, is 
excluded, this growth percentage falls to 2.4%. 

Now then, the whole last four months of 
the Unidad Popular was a period of morass, of 
complete disorganization of production, large- 
ly due to the economic sabotage by the bour- 
gedisie and to thé inability of the UP govern- 
ment to supply any remedy. According to the 
owners’ organizations, production during that 
perjod dropped more than 50%. 3 

This makes the 2.4% rise following the 
coup completely ridiculous: The battle for 
production directed by the military has been 
a fiasco. 

An element of explanation can be found in 
oherence of the economic policies of the 
present regime, but the fundamental explanation 
is different. It lies in the massi 
phenomenon of ‘passive’ resistanc 
the Chilean working class towards ‘the 
regine агі its "battle for produc 

This passive resistance is by 
inappropriate as а tactic, for it undere: 
mates the significan Liberate slow- 
downs and sys 5 of absenteeism. 

However, it remains valid in relation to 


requires a further super-exploitation of Chilean other actions by Chilean workers which are 


workers. It requires the abolition of-the soc- 
ial gains acquired at the price of years.of ad- 
mirable workers struggles. It requires the pas- 
sivity and obediance of a working class whose 
traditions of independent organization and of 
militancy were unique in Latin America. 

All indications are that immediately after 


truly acts of ‘active’ resistance. These аге 
‘the strikes which began timidly on the Santi- 
ago subway construction site during November. 
Then Sumar, one of the traditional bastions 
оЕ ‘the working class, was the site of а one- 
hour strike in solidarity with the Swedish am- 
bassador who had-been declared “persona non 


the coup, the military was on the verge of gain- grata’ by the junta. From then оп, such strike 
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scarcity to absenteeiss.~ 


of January. s я 
It is certainly true that almost all of 
these strikes have had immediate and limited 
objectives. The defence of buying power, which 
has been cut by more than half by the rise of 
prices since September 11 is the principal ob- 
jective of these protest movements. Sometimes 
this aim coincides with others--notably opposi- 
tion to the increase of work hours and the speed 
up of production which the military is trying 
to enforce. 

What is most significant about these strug- 
gles,, however, is that such movements signify а 
direct confrontation with state power and at 
the highest level. 

The military understands this very well. 
And for the moment their chosen tactic, in or- 
der to give a minimum of publicity to these 
mobilizations, has been to avoid confrontations 
as much as possible. They prefer to isolate 
such movements, to maintain a wall of silence 
around them, even at the expense of making minor 
concessions, to wait for the end of the movement 
before clamping down. 

In fact, (and this is the first fundamen- 
tal conclusion to be drawn) these resistance 
movements by the working class, whether of a 
‘passive’ or a more ‘active’ type, indicate 
that not only is the working class not destroy- 
ed as the Chilean military would have wished 
in the euphoria of its victory, but even more. 
Six months after the coup, the working class 
carries a great weight in the political, есо- 
nomic, and social situation in the Chile of 
Pinochet and’ his consorts. 

The Chilean, military is thus learning, to 
its consternation, to distinguish between the 
traditional organizations of the workers move- 
ment, those which they have so easily reduced 
to impotence, and the working class itself-- 
which bears the fruit of a long tradition of 
struggle and considerably radicalized’ by the 
events of the last three‘or four years. 

The situation in the heart of the working 
class is, in fact, the key to the present sit- 
wation in Chile. 

It is here that the revolutionary mili- 
tants, primarily the comrades óf the MIR, must 
pose the problems of the organization of resis- 
tance to the dictatorship. For the moment this 
resistance, on the level ‘of what can be seen 
publically takes the form of spontaneous resis- 
tance by Chilean workers. 


